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WE MUST PROTECT OUR HERITAGE 
By ROSS L. LEFFLER 


EVER in the history of our country have our natural resources meant 

so much as they do right now. Our forests, our waters, our soil, our 

minerals, and our wildlife are serving a purpose so great that it makes 
all the years and millions spent conserving them seem infinitesimal. 

Without them our economic, social, and recreational structure 
would soon collapse. They have meant much to us in times of peace. 
They will mean more during war. - 

We should be thankful not only that we were endowed with these 
priceless heritages in abundance, but that we have been able through 
proper management and wise use to protect and preserve them. 

Let us never forget that they are treasures which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents; that some of them once destroyed cannot 
be replaced. Protect them! Protect forests from fire, streams from pol- 
lution, soil from erosion, and wildlife from its natural enemies and star- 
vation. 

Protect and enjoy them. It is through their enjoyment that we have 
become a healthy outdoor-loving people — a spiritually, morally and 
physically strong people — a people who will sacrifice everything, 
even life itself, to preserve the country and the freedom which has 
given us so many treasured gifts. 





Photo by C. Gordon Krieble 
May the youth of America always enjoy the rich heritage of the out-of-doors. 














A Teast te Democracy 


(Illustrations courtesy Typo Graphic) 


Today, as probably never before, as hard grim war casts its ominous shadow across the universe, 
we can indeed be proud that we live in a great democracy. Our glorious history which has produced 
for us a Washington and a Lincoln today provides us with inspiring leadership in the personage of one 
who is a great champion and true exponent of the American way of life. 

Our ancestors established this American tradition, our fathers and mothers through the years per- 
petuated it. We are today maintaining the precepts for which they fought and our children will be 
our assurance that in the years to come it will never die. 


Democracy is an intangible quality. We can say that it is government by the chosen representa- 
tivese of the people, but it is far more than that. It is expressed in such a myriad of countless ways 
that we sometimes doubtless lose sight of the deep significant quality which prompts its expression. 

There is concrete evidence of its existence over the cracker barrel in the village grocery; in the 
farmer tilling the rich fertile earth; in man’s inestimable right to organize for collective bargaining 
and in our inherent right to freely criticize those whom we have elevated to the highest positions. 
It is expressed in our innate and sacred right to kneel down and worship the God we know; in the 
eternal brotherhood of man, everywhere. Yes, in the very air in which we live and breathe. 

Democracy is not perfect. Yet we might say that in its very imperfection lies its strength. We 
do not propose to sacrifice our sense of human values for a “blitzkrieg” of intolerance. For we realize 
that any government which flagrantly disregards the moral law of man will ultimately disintegrate 
to the very depths from which it has sprung. 

The parents and teachers of our children have very real and vital duty to perform. It places 
upon each one of us a sacred obligation to God, to Country and to the Youth of our land. We can 
best preserve those priceless heritages by so inculcating into the fiber and character of our youth such 
a keen appreciation and love of Country that no power on earth can tear it asunder. 


One of the tragedies of life is the fact that we never fully appreciate our invaluable possessions 
until they are taken away. 


Let it not be said that we have failed. —Stanley Cooper. 
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HE question of National Defense for 

a republic is a very serious one. 
The people fear that the training of 
troops may to an extent interfere with 
their liberties. Few democracies or re- 
publics have ever maintained a very 
large standing army, and as a result 
great emergencies have been expen- 
sive in manpower and material. 


The United States has maintained the 
smallest armed force of any first-rate 
power of the world. In war, however, 
it has acquitted itself fairly satisfactor- 
ily. This is largely due to the training 
of our people. In the earlier days men 
were out in the open and they were 
taught self reliance. As the population 
has gradually drifted towards the cities, 
this is not now the situation. 


In order that America may retain its 
place as an abode of free men there 
must be something done in order that 
the enormous city population may re- 
tain some of the sturdiness of their fore- 
fathers. 


There is no single activity to my mind 
as helpful in this work as the out-door 
life fostered by hunting and fishing. The 
former teaches a man the use of fire- 
arms. While the old-fashioned rifle 
does not play the important part in war 
that it formerly did, yet it is still recog- 
nized that the rifle and bayonet is the 
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Sportsmen Make Good Soldier Material 


MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD MARTIN 
Commander-in-Chief 28th Division 


*Recently relieved of command and assigned to 


special, 


Indiantown Gap* 
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final defense, and it is the only thing 
which will capture a piece of ground. 
Our best military men are now urging 
that practically every soldier be armed 
with some type of a rifle, and this to 
be in addition to the work that he does 
in his particular branch of the service. 
This plan will give us the greatest fire 
power of any nation in the world. 


Hunting not only teaches a man how 
to use a rifle and to have a love for a 
rifle, but in addition he learns how to 
take care of himself in the open. He 
gets a sense of direction, one of the 
most important things in military work. 
A good hunter does an excellent job on 
a reconnaissance mission. He learns 
how to conserve food and how to pre- 
pare food. 


And what is probably more import- 
ant than anything else, he gets a greater 
pride in America. He appreciates its 
beauties and the freedoms guaranteed 
by our Bill of Rights. From this informa- 
tion he becomes a better soldier be- 
cause he feels that he has a stake and 
he wants to fight to preserve those 
ideals. 


The 28th Division appreciates the use 
it has had of the land contributed by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
It has been most helpful to us. 
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peepee and pestilence has ever been 
the lot of peoples who have denud- 
ed the land of its natural growth. Penn- 
sylvanians can, therefore, be thankful 
that their house is in order for the per- 
petual protection of a good percentage 
of its forest area. 

Aside from the extensive holdings of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
embracing some seven hundred thous- 


do not find water where there is no 
forest or plant life growth. 
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merchantable 
forest lands. 


timber on state-owned 
One hundred million feet 
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The Value of Forests in National Defense 


By 


G. ALBERT STEWART 


Secretary of Forests and Waters 





of this stock is being marketed this year, 
What remains will be an excellent 
backlog against future needs. As sug. 
gested in the first paragraph of this 
article, the greatest benefits in the na 
tional defense are not in our timber, or 
forest reserves for the purpose of tim. 
ber production, but in the part protected 
growing land plays in protecting natural 
water sources and courses, and in pre 


and abundant undergrowth of game 
food and cover. 





Photos courtesy Dept. Forests and Waters 
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and acres, the Department of Forests venting erosion and other actions which i 
and Waters owns one million six hun- not only denude land but render it in-} Per 
dred thousand acres. These holdings capable of producing the manifold). ; 
constitutes about one-sixth of the forest needs of the human race. _ 
area of the state, and because these The present cutting operations in our} the | 
holdings are reasonably well distribut- state forests will only slightly deplete} Pi 
ed in the principal watersheds Pennsyl- our standing timber inventory. Ou io 
vania is well insured against becom- forest reserves will, however, be prac}sm 
ing arid and non-productive of plant tically unaffected, the cutting operations = 
and tree life. =. <ameneiiaie caneinerames being of a selective character. Rather}, m 

Those who lived through and remem- a healthy and luxuriant forest growth] our 
ber the last World War recall the plight will be encouraged by such a cutting.|" 
of France and its lack of lumber re- As far as present defense needs are Incidentally, without any harm to the} 7 
serves. In the present war, campaigns concerned, a recently completed inven- practice of forestry whatever, these cut 7 
are being won and lost according to tory indicates the existence of at least tings may prove to be the answer to the|to « 
the availability of water supplies. We two and one-fourth billion board feet of sportsman’s prayer in providnig a rich 


ey 


Ximber cutting operation in Wyoming State Forest, Sullivan County. 


Left, Bucking a felled tree into log lengths. Center, Logs ready to be skidded to landings, and 
hauled from there to the mill. 


Right, the finished product, about 1,000,000 feet of sawed lumber at the mill. 
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What Hunting as a Recreation 
Means To Us Now 


by 
Rebert Lamberton* 


* 


ILDLIFE has a far more potential worth 
than its dollar and cents value, its 
meat value, or its fur value. It has a recrea- 
tional value that is manifesting itself only too 
dearly in the physique and well being of our 
people today; strong bodies and healthy 
minds made so by pitting their wits against 
the creatures of the wild. 


Perhaps we never gave much thought to 
the physical benefits of our hunting and trap- 
ping before. We probably looked upon these 
sports matter-of-factly, as we look upon many 
other things these days, never realizing that 
sometime our ability to go afield in all kinds 
of weather, to outwit our prey, to build our 
campfires, cook our meals, would fit us for 
amore hazardous duty—that of safeguarding 
our freedom, our privileges, our sport from 
the enemy. 


Today the 13,000,000 hunters and fishermen 
in America, those who are not already in 
the armed forces of this country, stand ready 
to do their bit for Uncle Sam. Most of them 
own firearms and know how to use them ex- 
pertly. As a powerful second line of defense 


*Vice-President Pennsylvania Game Commission. 





Coat sleeves pulled over poles provide a substantial makeshift litter. 


Photos by C. Gordon Krieble 


Game Protectors and 


sportsmen know how to care for the injured in emergencies. 


the sportsmen should prove themselves more 
than worthy of their mettle. 


Possessed of firearms they know how to 
use, possessed of health, strength, and the 
ability to care for themselves under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, they can well do 
their part in defense activities of one kind 
or another—as members of the reserve corps, 





Newly dedicated trap and skeet range, North Park, Pittsburgh. 


Photo by Robert Parlaman 


It is on trap and rifle ranges 


that men and boys are taught how properly to handle and hew accurately to shoot firearms. 


special police agents, air raid wardens, etc. 
Remember that firearms and persons who 
know how to use them are necessary to quell 
subversive activity, riots, sabotage, and other 
uprisings against the Government that our 
armed forces cannot combat while on the 
battlefield. 


In Pennsylvania there are upwards of 
three-quarters of a million hunters, each de- 
termined to do his bit in the present emerg- 
ency. There are 1,000 organized sportsmen’s 
organizations capable of contributing no end 
of manpower and ability to the various home 


defense agencies. 


Our own staff of field officers constitute a 
splendid group of special police officers who 
know every nook and cranny of their respec- 
tive districts. If and when it should come to 
hunting down enemies they can and will help 
in a big way. 


In America we have spent billions of dol- 
lars to safeguard our wildlife and other 
natural resources. In Pennsylvania we have 
spent millions. We have had returned many 
millions on our investment, but the most im- 
portant thing we derive is our privilege to 
participate in sports which may not be in- 
dulged in by a whole people anywhere else 
in the world. 


Do our enemies think we shall ever give 
up that freedom? Never, so long as we have 
breath in our bodies! 








THE PART THE HUNTER WILLP 
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Large bear killed in Potter County first morning by Alvin Stricker. 


Photo by Earl Brubaker 


It had to be toted fully 


three miles. 


EVER before in the history of the world 

has there been such a clamoring for 
efficiency as exists today, and this qualifica- 
tion is not by any means limited to any one 
profession or trade. In every sphere of life 
it is the trained man who is in the greatest 
demand today, and it is he who excels in 
every branch of service. What is true of the 
business world, of the athletic world, of the 
scientific world, and every other avenue of 
private life, is equally true in the military 
world, and this fact is best demonstrated by 
the world war which has been raging for 
several years. War is no longer won by sheer 
force of numbers. The trained and seasoned 
troops are the ones who nowadays lay upon 
their country’s shrine the laurels of victory. 


History tells us who won our past battles. 
As in the days of '76, so today the most ef- 
ficient soldiers are the ones who have spent 
much time in the great outdoors, who have 
hunted and fished, who have travelled across 
the plains, who have slept under the open 
sky in our great forests, who have lived close 
to Mother Nature, who have been trained in 
her school; who have been taught to shift and 
care for themselves. 


This is especially true of Pennsylvania hun- 
ters. With a population of over ten millions of 
people, we have approximately seven hun- 
dred thousand persons who hunt every year, 
about two hundred thousand of whom are 
men who hunt with rifles alone. Does this 
fact mean anything to the country in its 
present crisis? It should. The average hunter, 
with limited discipline and drill, will make 
the equal of any regular soldier. 

Just as the Minute-Men at Lexington and 
Concord, and later on at Bunker Hill, display- 
ed their ability as fighters, as soldiers; just 
as the accurate firing of Andrew Jackson’s 





*Superintendent Game Commission Training School. 
* 





Richard ‘‘Bobby’’ Langdon, 15 years old, Hunting- 
don, with woodcock bagged on first day with his 
20 gauge. He was out with ‘‘Doc’’ Banker who says 


the boy is some shot. Been hunting since he was 
twelve, and is a member of the Huntingdon County 
Fish, Game and Forestry Association. 
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Wiilkur M. Cramer |" 
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Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen won the} ~ 
battle of New Orleans; just as the Pennsyl. kine 
vania “Bucktails” proved their efficiency in 
the Civil War, and Teddy’s Rough Riders won| * ‘ 
the day at San Juan Hill, just so today will fore 
the hunters and trappers of our country prove 
their worth as defenders of “Old Glory.” 


But, you may say that not all of the hunters} — 
of Pennsylvania can join the Army or the Dee 
Navy; you may say that a large number of| Dee 
them are young boys; some are old men; some 
have large families dependent upon them} T 
while perhaps others, for some reason or an- 
other, could not get into the Army if they} Bez 
tried to do so. How, then are these men to} Rat 
serve their country? Ha 


The President, many of his advisers, andj] Sq 
quite a number of other men in the limelight} Ra 
at the present time, agree on this one thought} wj 
namely, that the present war is going to be} p,, 
won largely by the men behind the lines, the Rir 
farmers, the agriculturists of our country. 
Surely the fertile farms of our own Common- 
wealth will contribute their share of products 
towards the feeding and clothing of the 
teeming millions of people in the United 
States and her allies. Who is better fitted | ¥ 
to render this service behind the lines than 
the farmer-sportsman? Who is better fitted| ° 
and trained to belong to our Home Defense | - 
in all of its avenues than the sportsman? 
And it is safe to assume that during the} ' 
present crisis they will prove their fitness ad 
in every branch of service in which they may bu 
enlist or engage. of 


But there is still another way in which P 
Pennsylvania hunters will do their bit in the th 
present struggle. Their economic value to the 
country more especially the meat supply, 
imagine, at first sight. The sportsman will de 
very materially aid the food supply of our} » 
country, more especially that meat supply, 
for every pound of game that is killed can} ;, 
surely take the place of a pound of other 
meats, such as pork, beef and mutton. You 
may say that the amount of game killed in 
Pennsylvania each year is very small, and 
not worth considering as a food supply. 
Statistics will, perhaps, alter your mind in 
this respect, and for the information of our} ,, 
people it might be well to quote below 4 
table of figures compiled by the Pennsylvanie | }, 
Game Commission, and published in its latest 
Annual Release. 
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LIPLAY IN THE 


Editor’s Note: Pursuit of outdoor recreation, 
yo matter what form it may be, builds strong, 
jealthy bodies, improves morale, and sharpens 
wits. That is why almost three-quarters of a 
million people hunt, fish and trap in Pennsyl- 
vania every year. 


* 


This table shows the number and different 
kinds of game birds and animals killed in 
Pennsylvania during the open season of 1940; 
as compared to what it was in 1916, just be- 
fore the outbreak of World War No. 1: 


Season of 














; ‘Season of 
SPECIES 1916 1940 

Deer, Legal Antlered.... 1,722 40,995 
Deer, Legal Antlerless... 145,580 

en DO is i562 eSONS 1,722 186,575 
RE RA A IE rary wre g 435 524 
EN cit Soi 43 ssa tacit 1,843,510 3,266,537 
Hares (Snowshoes) ..... 
a PR oe 291,226 1,044,784 
RE 2), loca ges ve oN 16,575 40,802 
Mm TUPMGYS .......0005. 4,991 5,218 
Ruffed Grouse .......... 126,274 221,474 
Ringneck Pheasants .... 1,253 459,071 
Ee cL eee ee re 20,185 74,808 
Woodcocks & Shorebirds 22,775 34,178 
Grackles (Blackbirds)... 43,204 
Wild Waterfowl ........ 21,750 52,060 
MOOGCHUCKS «2.6. ccccsees 190,735 

Total Number Species. 2,350,696 5,619,970 


Surely these figures mean something to us 
as citizens of this great Commonwealth. With 
but few exceptions, our people are very fond 
of almost any kind of wild game, and surely 
if 6,000 or more tons of game are killed in 
Pennsylvania alone every Fall, this means 
that many tons less of pork, beef and other 
meats will be consumed by our people. For 
instance, if the head of a family shoots a half 
dozen or a dozen rabbits in a week during 
the open season that means just as much less 
of other kinds of meat that man will purchase 
for his family, and it will mean so much 
more meat saved for the sustenance of our 
soldiers and sailors and those of our allies; 
and the prolongnation of a time when our 
meat supply would have to be limited and 
cut down considerably. Since it is true that 
many countries of the world are facing a 
food famine, unless the United States can 
produce sufficient food to keep herself and 
her allies in the fight to the finish, then 
Surely the more game the sportsmen of our 
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PRESENT WAR 





Boy Scouts of Troop 41, York, 


8S. V. Sedlak with nice fox catch. These foxes were 
not caught (or shot) where foxes are regularly 
hunted with recognized packs of hounds. 


Photo by John N. Ely 


distributing food for wildlife. 


country secure, the less will be the drain 
upon our meat supply. 


The inference must not be drawn from the 
above that the sportsmen are simply destroy- 
ers of our wildlife, for that is not the case. 
They are, in fact, the true conservators of 
our game, and are giving liberally of their 
time and their money in an effort to protect 
and propagate game for the benefit not only 
of this generation, but of future generations 
of young Americans who will rise up to take 
their places. 


The sportsmen are paying all of the bills in 
this Commonwealth connected with the pro- 
tection, propagation and conservation of our 
game and wild birds. They even pay for the 
destruction of certain noxious animals that 
prey upon our game and destroy it; that is, 
they are furnishing the money to pay for a 
reward or bounty offered for the killing of 
certain kinds of predators, and they also pay 
for the feeding of game in the winter time, 
when the ground is covered with ice and 
snow, and when the birds must surely starve 
unless artificially fed and cared for. They are 
conserving the game wherever they possibly 
can, in order that there may be more of it 
to lure our people out into our fields and 
forests, and recreation of this kind means 
more to the tired and over-worked business 
man than dollars and cents; more than it is 
possible to express in words. 


Let us, as patriotic citizens, do all we can 
to encourage good, clean sportsmanship, for it 
is essentially vital to our country in the war 
in which we are now engaged. 
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Ado About Something 


Photo by Robert Parlaman 


Fairhope Rod and Gun Club, Fayette County. The club has a fine rifie range. 


VERY year, in Pennsylvania, during the 
E Fall season, there occurs a phenomenon, 
the like of which is known no where else 
on the face of the earth. From thousands of 
hunting camps, located in mountain fast- 
messes, in more accessible woodland areas, in 
clearings, and along streams, thousands of 
hunters are camped. A rifle shot fired at any 
one of innumerable camps could be relayed 
for hundreds of miles around, and criss-cross 
over the State in many directions, without 
any firing point being out of hearing distance 
of another camp, which in turn could pass 
the signal on, and on, and on. 


The modern hunting camp, usually well 
built, comfortable, and adapted to occupancy 
at any time of year, is the outgrowth of hunt- 
ing habits and customs of a half century ago. 


Long before the days of the “gas buggy”, 
the radio, or even the telephone; when high- 
ways were often bottomless muddy stretches, 
sandy wastes, or rocky meandering trails; 
when a trek to the deer-woods was a tedious, 
and ofttimes painful and seemingly endless 
journey; in that period of memorable hunting 
history was laid the cornerstone and founda- 
tion of one of the most essential elements for 
more completely enjoying “Mother Nature’s” 
great Out-of-Doors. 


Even in the less strenuous and slower timed 
existence of an earlier period in Pennsylva- 
mia’s history, men found relief from worries 
and cares and humdrum routine among tree 
clad hills, on rugged mountains, and along 
moss bordered streams. Farmer and other 
rural dweller, as well as professional and 
‘business man of town and city, found in the 
open spaces a panacea for many real or 
fancied ills. Fresh air and sunshine worked 
wonders with insomnia, hill climbing and 
woodchopping gave appetite and good diges- 
tion to dyspeptics, and many persons came 
tto sudden realization that the universe was 
mot bordered by streets and alleys and city 


lines, nor their world confined within four 
walls. 


Even though shelter from the elements con- 
sisted only of the frail canvas covering of a 
tent, the flat-topped sheet iron combined 
heating and cook stove, with its charge of 
birch chunks, imperted warmth snd comfor. 
end cheer. wen, who perhaps hau been ac- 
quainted or reivhbors for years, for the first 
time learned to know one anc‘ther. Under- 
standing, tolerance and comradeship displac- 
ed aloofness, suspicion and misunderstanding. 
With feet under a common table, even though 
of rough slabs, breathing the same pine scent- 
ed fragrance, and treading nature’s soft car- 
pet of leaves and pine needles, mea shed 
their cloaks of artificiality and were com- 
rades 


Was it any wonder then that these elect, 
the initiated, should in turn initiate others 
into the newly discovered mysteries of na- 
ture, and become pioneers of the “Out-of- 
Doors” exodus? 


Countless persons wondered what it was 
all about. Why should a father, or husband, 
or brother, anxiously look forward to a time 
when he would temporarily forsake his com- 
fortable and happy fireside, blessed with all 
modern conveniences, and at a time of year 
when the wind howled, frosty air cut like a 
knife, and perhaps snow deeply blanketed 
the landscape? Why would he be content to 
live, perhaps for weeks in a leaky cabin, or 
wind blown tent, and with only the barest 
necessities, and spend hours daily, tramping, 
tramping through swamp and jungle, thickets 
and briars—to what end? 


If we stop to think, and think back far 
enough, it should not be difficult to under- 
stand the urge, the irrepressible instinct re- 
sponsible for this otherwise unexplainable 
paradox. 


Aside from and in addition to reasons 
charged to recreation, relaxation, and health— 


MARC 


the ordinary pursuit of happiness—the hunte 
pursuing his sport is simply a human anima 
reverting to type. He is going back to day 
of ancient ancestors whose only vocation wa 
that of hunting; to the days of the Roug 
Stone Age, the Cave Man Age, or the Neander. 
thal Man if you please, but to a time whe 
hunting was for food and not for sport. Living 
in caves or in trees to be precariously safe 
or safer, from monsters of which we can 
have no true conception today, they must 
needs have hunted in hordes, in order t 
overcome with stone hammers, clubs, ani 
other primitive weapons, ferocious creature; 
whose fossils are unearthed in contemporary 
rock strata. 


Even though it be necessary, upon return. 
ing from hunting excursions to what we are 
pleased to call civilization, to rid ones cloth. 
ing of odors of burned bacon, wood smoke 
and other woodsy smells, by burying them in 
the garden or hanging them in the woodshe 
for three weeks, still we persist and repeat 
the performance year after year. While even 
newly formed habits are difficult to break, 
it seems well nigh impossible to purge ones. 
self of traits inherited through countless 
generations. And so red blooded Pennsyl. 
vanians hunt, and innumerable hunting 
camps throughout the Commonwealth’s broad 
streaches add not a small contribution to that 
guaranteed right to the pursuit of happiness, 
the heritage of all free men under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


Whether it be for a day’s outing, a week 
end visitation, a summer vacation, or for 
whatever purpose we repair to our woodland 
habitation, the camp fills a unique and per- 
manent need in modern life. Far more per- 
sons visit and make use of camps during 
Spring, Summer, and Fall prior to the open- 
ing of any hunting season, than are found 
in these same places during the periods when 
hunting is the order of the day. Camps are 
used by fewer persons during small game 
seasons than when the last and most import- 
ant deer hunting season arrives. 


It is quite true that many ardent nimrods 
get their greatest thrills when, accompanied 
by well trained and intelligent bird dogs, 
they tramp the hills in quest of Pennsyl- 
vania’s State Bird, the ruffed grouse. Wild 





Photo by James S. Eagle 


Robert Berner and Edward Phillips, both of East 
Stroudsburg, with fine bear bagged by Berner in 
Pike County, 
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By “ Lesmoh” 
* 


turkeys also claim the attention of those hun- 
ters who are willing to work hard at their 
sport, and then far more frequently than 
otherwise face defeat with equanimity. Rabbit 
and squirrel hunting is usually a question 
of a day’s excursion to farms and farm wood- 
lots, while ringneck pheasants and quail are 
not game birds of the large wooded areas. 


During the open deer hunting season, 
camps and lodges are usually filled to full 
sleeping capacity. Where the usual method of 
placing “watchers” at strategic points, and 
then attempting to drive deer within shooting 
distance of them is involved, the larger the 
number of hunters engaged, the more likely 
are they to succeed. Many hunters who 
through skill and perserverance were able, 
at an earlier period, to stalk and kill bucks 
unassisted, hesitate now to follow their old 
procedure because of the great number of 
gunners abroad wherever deer may be found. 
While the number of pot hunters who shoot 
first and look afterward is extremely small 
in any one locality, experience proves they 
are to be reckoned with, and stalking noise- 
lessly through thickets of pines and laurels, 
and through mazes of scrub oaks or “red 
brush” is not the safest thing in the world. 


Many unusual and unexpected experiences 
are the lot of most confirmed out-of-door 
enthusiasts. Quite frequently such happen- 
ings are so unusual as to make the recounting 
of them a thing of questionable wisdom. Not 
all “fish” stories concern fish and fishing. 
Many true and actual happenings go untold, 
or are laughed down as preposterous, because 
the listening audience is not well enough 
versed in woods lore to know that the truth 
is often stranger than fiction. 


Members of hunting camps who go back 
year after year to the same location, often 





Photo by Clyde R. Rote 


Four splendid bucks killed during the past season 
on State Game Lands No. 44. 
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many times within a year, become rather in- 
timately acquainted with woodland neigh- 
bors. Certain characteristics may mark an 
animal for easy identification when seen, and 
such a creature may be seen year after year, 
and the meeting looked forward to. For sev- 
eral years a near albino doe, all white except 
for a couple of brown spots was at home on a 
hill near my camp. During different years 
she was accompanied by albino or part albino 
fawns. When the season came when she was 
no longer in evidence, keen disappointment 
was felt by all members of my camp. Often 
bucks are given more or less appropriate 
names, perhaps because of some impediment, 
and then may become rather famous locally. 
Thus “Whistling Pete” had been shot through 
the nostrils and made a whistling sound when 
running. “Scarside” had been shot at by a 
Doctor in my own camp, and a long scar 
on flank and hip resulted when the bullet 
plowed a grove which removed hair and 
underlying hide. It fell to my lot to kill this 
buck another hunting season. A very large 
buck, with extremely light colored antlers 
which have very wide webs, has been seen 
frequently during pre-season periods, rarely 
during open season, and for the last several 
years has escaped being shot, though his 
home has remained on the same mountain 
slope near my own camp. 


The so called “day hunter”, that person 
who has no permanent camp in the woods, 
but who alone or in company with others, 
travels from his home by automobile in the 
early morning, hunts throughout the day, 
then returns home in late evening, has a 
legitimate and legal right to his type of 
action. When, however, as all too frequently 
is the case, a man deliberately takes a posi- 
tion in front of, or on the flank of, some 
camp’s organized drive, he cannot be classed 
as a sportsman. In fact the names applied to 
him are not always printable. This procedure 
is a dangerous one also to all parties con- 
cerned, as such a “pot hunter” is not in the 
reckoning. While care is always taken to 
know the positions of the participants, such 
knowledge of the uninvited watcher is lack- 


Photo by C. 
During the open deer hunting season camps and lodges are usually filled to capacity. 


Gordon Krieble 


ing, and accidents have happened. Frequent 
also are the altercations and disputes where 
deer are killed off others’ drives by so called 
“snipers”. 

Another practice indulged in by all too 
many deer hunters is that of cruising by auto 
over woodland roads in hopes of seeing a 
legal deer on some hill or mountainside 
within shooting range. The procedure within 
the law would be to stop the car, load the 
gun after alighting, then shoot after stepping 
off the road. Some hunters even keep their 
guns loaded and shoot from cars, distinct and 
flagrant game code violations. Heavy fines 
are assessed to such persons when appre- 
hended. Of course it is a violation to shoot 
upon or across highways, and careful hunters 
know well that hunting on highways on foot 
is a dangerous procedure. 


Then too, there is that small element, crim- 
inally inclined who stoop so low as to steal 
a deer or a bear from the scaffold or door- 
yard of a lodge. I have personally known 
such happenings where both large game ani- 
mals were involved. How any person, how- 
ever low, could have the urge to purloin, in 
the name of sport, the trophy of another hun- 
ter, then claim it later as his own, is more 
than I can understand. 

Occasionally a mortally wounded deer will 
travel beyond the range of vision of inexperi- 
enced or careless hunters who do not follow 
up their shots. It may then, a little further 
on, collapse and fall stone dead in its tracks. 
Again it may go farther, bleeding steadily, 
and after it lies down through weakness or 
otherwise, die in its bed. 

Some years ago, I saw several men work- 
ing their way along a side hill perhaps a 
quarter mile from my camp, where I stood 
in the front yard. Suddenly eight or ten 
deer broke cover and ran straight ahead. 
Although a lot of shots were fired, there was 
no indication that any took effect, and the 
deer went into heavy cover just beyond a 
trail leading up the mountain. When the 
hunters reached this trail, they ascended to 
the flat above, and were seen no more. About 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Food Habits of the Grey Fox in Pennsylvania 





Fig. 1. Gray Foxes often eat deer that are shot and later di-. 


HE eastern gray fox (Urocyon cinereoar- 

genteus) is a common native mammal in 
Pennsylvania. Early in the history of the 
Commonwealth this fox was classed as ver- 
min and a bounty of two dollars was paid 
for its capture from 1915 to 1922. From 1923 
until the present the bounty has been four 
dollars. Over the twenty-year period, April 
15, 1915 through May 31, 1935, a total of 
$451,100 was paid out in bounties on this 
animal (Gerstell, 1937). 


Early in 1941 the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission established a predatory control 
study committee. This committee was made 
up of a representative group of men from all 
sections of the state who are interested in 
wise wildlife management. The Commission 


TABLE 1 
Source and Number of Stomachs, With and Without 
Food* 
With Without Total of 
County Food Food Stomachs 
ON eee ee 5 6 11°%° 
Ce 2G wk e's. 2 & 7 9 16 
| et a er 1 5 6 
Cameron 4 2 6 
Crawford D 1 6 
IR eR Aliens sass bs. 0% 2 1 3 
Fre =e 2 12 14 
Montgomery .......... 1 0 1 
le eae 1 0 1 
ES ee ee l 0 1 
Se 29 36 65 


Since this report was prepared a number of 
tomachs have been secured from Bradford County 
The stomachs will be analyzed and reported on at a 


later date 


**Gray fox stomaches sent by the Allesheny Na 
tional Forest to the Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S 
Denartment of The Interior, Washington, D. C., for 
nalysis The data are included in this report 

Paper No. 30 from the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit Fish and Wildlife Service 
(U. S. Department of The Interior), The Pennsylvania 
State College, the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
and the American Wildlife Institute cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on December 8 1941 as 
Paper No. 1068 in the journal series of the Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural Experiment Station 


*Fish and Wildlife 
the Interior. 


Service, U. S. Department of 


**Department of Zook 
sylvania State College. 


y and Entomology, the Penn- 


asked this independent group to make a 
thorough study of the bounty system and the 
predator problem. It is hoped that the final 
report of this committee will aid the Com- 
mission in its long-time wildlife management 
program. 


As the gray fox is classed as a predator 
the Predator Control Study Committee de- 
sired more information on its food habits 
in Pennsylvania. To obtain this information 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission co- 








By Dr. Logan J. Bennett* 
and P. F. English 


Illustrations by R. T Mitchell 
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tables showing the foods eaten. Thus this 
report presents a tabulation of the food items 
found in 29 stomachs. Most of the stomachs 
came from the forested counties of northern 
Pennsylvania. 

There are several weaknesses in this study 
that should be pointed out before the data 
are presented. Most of these foxes were 
caught in food baited traps and as a result 
some of the food was made up of animals 
killed by the trapper and later eaten by the 
foxes as bait. Furthermore, this study in- 
cludes only a report on what foxes ate from 
August to February. The study would have 
been much more complete if study material 
had been obtained for the other months of 
the year. 


In reporting on the results of the analysis 
the writers have presented in the tables the 
times occurring and total volume for all food 
items. This was done because a listing of 
occurance alone would not give a fair ap- 
praisal. Six cottontails listed without volume 
would probably appear as being secondary to 


TABLE 2 


Analysis of One Gray Fox Stomach For August 1940 
Times Total 


Items Occurring Volume Percent 
operated with trappers in the securing of fox ce. 
stomachs. These stomachs were then analyz- (0 el gol gr pd ' ’ ie 
ed by the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife SS OS GE 2 8.3 
Research Unit. This is a report on what was ote grb son pt ena PO ; ? " 
found in those stomachs. NED ic weiss lais soo. 1 . * 

: 5 Unidentified vegetable mat- 

Sixty-five gray fox stomachs were obtain- BOT ares bint oh Ke tad a> oe 1 20 83.3 
ed from ten counties (table 1), from August a 24 99.9 
to February. Most of the stomachs were col- Gray fox hair ..... 1 
lected in 1940; however, a few were taken Dirt «1... sees eee I 
. 71. 2 ° *Trace. 
in 1939. Thirty-six of the 65 stomachs were _~*"*“ Be 
empty and they are not included in the (Continuzd on Page 22) 
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Fig. 2. The cottontail is one of the important foods of gray foxes. 
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~The Hunter, is oriGin, His EQUIPMENT’ 





AN’S desire to hunt is inborn and ir- 

resistable. It arose out of a need to 
survive. Through his blood courses a bit of 
the primitive that is older than recorded 
history itself. Because to hunt was to live it 
became man’s first occupation. Out of it 
evolved the adventurer, the explorer, the 
voyager and the pathfinder. It preceeded agri- 
culture by countless centuries. No less an 
authority than the late Prof. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, former President of the American 
Museum of Natural History, states that man 
has been a hunter of big game for over a 
million years. 

Bit by bit, through aeons of time, man 
emerged from one primitive stage to another. 
Weapons of the crude stone age gave way 
to the bow and arrow, the spear, the harpoon, 
the lance, cutlas, sword, scimitar—and many 
others of far reaching accomplishment for 
the time. These weapons were created by 
gradual development for the hunt, for de- 
fense—and for aggression. 


Nations grew from tribes, and alliances 
grew from nations—even as they do today. 
Gunpowder was still to be discovered, but 
with its discovery came man’s supremacy 
over all creatures—except man himself... 


(It is an unfortunate coincidence that 
today’s most warlike nations are among 
those where hunting is practically non- 
existant; and the nations most peaceably 
inclined, are among those where hunting 
is abundant.) 

The early arquebus, crude in form, sput- 
tering forth with belching roar, intended 
more to terrify than to kill, gave way to the 
blunderbus of Puritan time, which, equipped 
with eliptical or bell shaped muzzle, was 
designed to scatter the load—and became 
man’s first attempt at shot control. These 
crude forms were followed in turn by the 
match-lock, the wheel-lock—and at a later 
period the flint-lock, our first weapon of any 
accurate promise. 

By now, we are down to the appearance 
of rifling. Here we are connected with the 
chain. Some noted historians and writers 
lean to the presumption that Daniel Boone, 
of our own flesh and blood from the Oley 
Valley (where also were born the forebears 
of Lincoln) who hunted these same beloved 


*Given on ‘‘Hunter’s Night’’ before the Berks 
County Chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, at Reading, Pa. Y.M.C.A., October 14, 1941. 


**Clarence L. Ebbert, Vice-President of the Berks 
County Chapter, I. W. L. A. 


By Clarence L. Ebbert”* 


* 


hills; who by reason of his courage and for- 
titude was destined to become the most 
famous pioneer of his time—before his trek 
into the wilderness that was later to become 
Kentucky, and regions beyond, collaborated 
with noted gunsmiths of the period who had 
settled in the fertile Lancaster Valley region 
—and the result of the theories here expound- 
ed, was the famed Kentucky Rifle, the first 
rifled weapon of the western hemisphere; if 
not in the world. 


More justifiably should it have been called 
the “Boone” or the “Pennsylvania Rifle.” This 
famed rifle, in turn, gave way to the percus- 
sion lock—all of which to this point were 
muzzle loading types. Now we come to the 
breach loading arms; and we witness the 
coming of the self-contained metallic car- 
tridge, and its companion, the brass and 
paper shotgun shell. 


Next followed the repeaters, levers, pumps, 
bolts, automatics and the over-and-under. 
Through Nobel’s discovery of nitro-glycerine 
and ballistite, black powder gave way to 
smokeless. Metallurgy produced _ stronger 
steels, and more powerful loads were per- 
missible. rude open sights gave way to micro- 
metered and telescopic. Hoods, ramps and 
other gadgets, too numerous to mention, con- 
tinue to make their appearance with accel- 
erating pace. A clip of cartridges could now 
be loaded faster than the ramrod could be 
drawn. Curtains of fire are now laid down 
by automatics—and the end is not yet in 
sight. 


Conservation of woods, waters and wild- 
life, and the building of better and more 
sportsmanship becomes 


understanding in- 








creasingly wildlife 


important—if our 
survive the progress and ambition of man... 


is to 


As To the Welfare of Our Quarry and Its 
Need of Protection 


Columbus the adventurer, followed a 
theory, and discovered a new world teeming 
with an abundance of wildlife, and a bal- 
ance of nature, exceeding that on any other 
portion of the globe .. . 


Balboa sought to give boundary to Colum- 
bus’ discovery. Drake became our first cir- 
cumnavigator, but Cortes and Pizarro sought 
only riches by conquest and plunder—all 
accomplished with the aid of some form of 
firearm that gave their small bands of fol- 
lowers supremacy over the vastly greater 
numbers of aboriginal inhabitants, wherever 
they set foot upon new soil. 


Miles Standish, Captain John Smith and 
William Penn sought to settle these newly 
found lands by the establishment of homes 
based on religious freedom, liberty, justice, 
and the highest of ideals and privileges that 
man was ever able to enjoy. Some form of 
firearm protected hearth, person, kept the 
larder filled, and helped to gain freedom, 
and establish law and order throughout the 
ever growing colonies, that later became one 
of the world’s greatest of nations. 


Daniel Boone, Lewis and Clark, and others 
like them, were the real hardy pioneers and 
voyagers who had the most intimate con- 
tact with the forests, streams, lakes, prairies 
and other wild regions—and with the fish 
and the game and the wildlife that dwelt 


therein . . . Their purpose was not to de- 
stroy, but to use this bounteous manna 
wisely. 


However, the exploiter followed in their 
wake and saw not the wonders and the beau- 
ties of this marvelous creation. He saw only 
the dollars it would produce and the chance 
to get rich quick—regardless of the awful 
affront to Nature and its terrible consequence 
of ruthless destruction and waste. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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A Night Out With Three-Toes 





‘“‘He wrinkled his little black nose as he sniffed 
the air.’’ 


N a snug den atop a big red oak tree, Old 

Three-Toes began to squirm and gradually 
come to life as the pangs of hunger knawed 
at his stomach, reminding him that night and 
the time to forage for his food had come 
again. He slowly uncurled himself, stretched, 
stuck his head out the entrance of his den, 
wrinkled his little black nose as he sniffed 
the air that moved through the cool crisp 
night in search of a scent that would warn 
him that an enemy was about. 


Overhead the moon was hidden from view 
by low overhanging clouds. Old-Three-Toes 
heart beat quicker for he loved to run on a 
night like this. When the moon was hidden 
from view it cast no shadows on the terrain 
below, blending Old-Three-Toes dark coat 
with the blackness of the night. 


Reassured that no enemy was lurking in 
the immediate vicinity he had emerged about 
three-quarters of his length out of his den, 
when he suddenly crouched and pricked up 
his gray tipped ears as he detected a faint 
sound in the night. Remaining motionless in 
his crouched position listening he started to 
relax, thinking after a few minutes that he 
had been mistaken, when suddenly he heard 
it plainly, coming from the opposite ridge up 
above the basin that sheltered the hemlocks 
growing below it’s rim. “Oot-too-hoo, hoo- 
hoo”. The challenge of the Great Horned 
Owl. Many a time when he was a young cub 
that same owl had swooped down like a 
shadow in the night and attempted to carry 
Three-ioes off in his powerful talons. Old 
buck that he was now he still bore the scars 
from the gashes he received in those early 
encounters with those rapier tipped talons. 
Old-Three-Toes in all his maturity still re- 
spected this maurader of the night and con- 
fined all his trips afield to the east away 
from the domain of this owl. 


This night was no exception. Once out of 
the entrance of his den he made his way 
out to the end of the uppermost limb, then 
crossed from tree to tree with the aid of 
wild grape vines that entwined the tops of 
these virgin oaks. Until when he finally came 
to earth he was over a hundred yards from 
his den tree. He had used this same decep- 


tive system on numerous occasions as a last 
resort to outwit overly smart coonhounds 
who had worked out every other trick that 
he had left on his back trail. 


As soon as his feet hit the ground Old- 
Three-Toes headed for his favorite stream 
Clear Creek. It gurgled and rippled as it 
flowed swiftly down the valley floor, filling 
his heart with a sort of contentment, because 
he knew that in it he could find food and 
fun. When he reached the waters edge he 
lost no time in wading in along the shore and 
began turning over stones in search of craw- 
fish that inhabited the stream bed. He en- 
joyed himself immensely as he traveled down 
stream catching and devouring a crawfish 
now and then, intermittedly stopping in his 
fun to test the night air with his sensitive 
nose for a foreign scent that woulc warn 
him of danger. 


After a time Old-Three-Toes tired of craw- 
fish and decided to pay a visit to farmer 
John’s small but luscious corn patch, that 
the farmer had planted in a cleared section 
on the mountain side. Once he reached the 





‘“‘He enjoyed himself immensely as he travelled 
down stream catching and devouring a crawfish 
now and then.’’ 


corn patch he was right at home for he had 
dined on this corn before and he knew just 
how to go about getting an ear of corn. He 
always chose a thick strong corn stalk that 
would hold his weight as he climbed up to 
where that enticing morsel was hanging. 
When he had climbed up to the ear he 
grasped it with his forefeet then released his 
grip on the stalk with his rear feet and 
swung his body out clear of the stalk. With 
all his weight on the ear of corn it slowly 
bent and finally broke loose from the stalk, 
falling with Old-Three-Toes down the short 
distance that their combined lengths had 
made to the ground. There he grasped the 
husks in his forefeet and tore them off and 
began to eat with vigor. 

While so absorbed in his meal he inter- 
rupted it with a start as the baying of a 
hound came to his ears, over the breeze from 
the direction of the creek. Old-Three-Toes 
snarled and the hair stood up on his back 
in anger as he recognized the baying as be- 


By Frank J. Floss 
* 


longing to his enemy, farmer John’s coon- 
hound. This houn. and Old-Three-Toes had 
battled it out before. The hound had caught 
him off his guard one night in the act of 
hunting crawfish. He snarled again as he 
recalled that night in the creek where he 
battle. with every ounce of his wild strength 
for his life. And much as he hated to leave 
his corn he knew he must be off or risk 
another encounter with his would-be killer, 
and off he was with a loping gait for the 
sanctuary of the woods. Behind him Old- 
Three-Toes could hear he hound’s baying 
getting louder as the animal gained ground 
on him Old-Three-Toes knew that he had to 
slow up the hound’s progress, so the first 
tree he came to he climbed up to a height 
of about four-feet above the ground and 
half circled the tree then jumped off to the 
ground and raced on toward the creek. The 
bayins; ‘o be replaced with sharp, short barks 
indicating the quarry was treed. Old-Three- 
Toes knew better however, and he knew al- 
though his trick had stopped the hound for 
the moment, that as soon as the animal 
circled the tree it would pick up his trail 
again and be more determined than ever to 
get him. 


In long ground gaining strides Old-Three- 
Toes was making the most of the hound’s 
bewilderment to gain the creek, where he 
could again confuse it by swimming down- 
stream one or two hundred feet from 
where he entered the stream and emerge on 
the opposite bank. While occupied with 
these thoughts as he raced along, he sud- 
denly came to a quick stop as his eyes picked 
up a tiny yellow light coming toward him, 
bobing, blinking, and weaving as it moved 
through the trees. Old-Three-Toes knew that 
it was farmer John with his carbide-lamp 
mounted on his cap. He was uncertain as 
to which way to turn, with the hound be- 


(Continued on Page 30) 





‘‘He grasped the ear with his forefeet, then released 
his grip on the stalk with his rear feet and swung 
his body out clear of the stalk.’’ 
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lf You Didn’t Get a Deer 





LL persons who killed a deer last season 

need read no farther. This does not con- 
cern them. It applies only to those who failed 
to get a deer. 


We who did not kill a deer probably are 
the most fortunate hunters of the season. 
How many there are of us we don’t know, 
but our name must be legion and we con- 
stitute a happy, cheerful group. 


We have gone into the woods, had a lot 
of nice, clean fun, and we have returned to 
our homes refreshed and able to look our 
neighbors in the eye without wondering 
when they are going to ask for their choice 
cut of venison steak. 

This is more than the successful deer hun- 
ters can say. Consider the case of a typical 
unhappy deer slayer: 

He has gone forth early in the morning and 
has spent a long, weary day hunting. Toward 
late afternoon when he is three miles back 
in the mountains, far from the nearest road, 
he has seen a deer. Bang! Or maybe bang! 
bang! and the deer has fallen. 

There is a moment of wild elation. The 
hunter wants to shout and pat himself on 
the back. He calls to his friends to come and 
Philadelphia Record. 


*Sports writer, 





By Bill Wolf” 
| * 


share in his delight, but they don’t answer 
him. Either they don’t hear him, or they are 
afraid he is going to ask them to help in what 
must inevitably follow and they sneak away. 

The fellow lights a cigarette with nervous 
fingers. He fingers the antlers and thinks 
what a nice deer it is—and how large it looks. 
About 150 pounds dressed, perhaps—but first 
it must be dressed. 


Unhappy Day 
He shouts a few more times for his friends, 
but sadly comes to the realization that he— 
and the deer—are alone in the world. So he 
takes off his coat, looks around at the un- 
pitying woods and takes the hunting knife 
from its sheath. 





What happens next is left almost entirely 


to the imagination. He doesn’t know much 
about dressing a deer, which is unpleasant 
enough for an experienced person, and so he 


botches the job pretty badly. He wishes the 
deer could get up and walk away long be- 
fore he is finished. He wishes he had never 
shot it. 


There follows a cleaning-up period and he 
begins to feel cheerful again. All he has to 
do now is to drag the dressed deer out of 
the woods, load it on his car and return to 
the camp in triumph. He thinks about how 
he is going to gloat over his false friends who 
deserted him in his hour of need. 


Finally, he knows he can’t put off the drag- 
ging job any longer so he ties a rope around 
the deer’s antlers and muzzle, tries to find 
some comfortable way to carry his rifle and 
pull at the same time, and then sets out. 

The first 50 yards are a push-over. He is 
feeling vigorous and proud and quite happy. 
Only three miles to the road? Pooh! It’s a 
cinch. 


Then the deer starts to get heavier. This 
is another of those strange laws of nature 
which we have never been able to fathom. 
A deer increases in weight every 100 yards 
it has to be dragged or carried. If it is 150 
pounds at the start it weighs 155 by the time 
the first 100 yards are covered. 


This five pounds increase per 100 yards 
makes a deer weigh countless tons by the 
time the luckless hunter finally reaches a 
road with it and collapses. He is in far 
worse shape than the deer. 


Steaks Preferred 


By this time it is dark and the man who 
killed a deer must hunt around until he can 
find his car and then must load the deer on 
it. Back at camp he comes out of a fatigue 
coma to receive the congratulations of his 
fellow-hunters, who so carefully avoided 
helping him. 


The deer hangs in state at the camp until 
the hunter is ready to return to his city home. 
Then it is loaded on the car again and he is 
on his way—only to be stopped and ques- 
tioned by a game protector. 


He rather enjoys the stares the deer attracts 
as he arives along; but when he gets home 
he is scared to death by the wolfish licking 
of chops by his neighbors. They gather 
around and ask questions about how he got 
the aeer; but they don’t listen to his answers. 
They are eyeing the deer speculatively, try- 
ing to decide what part they want. 


They always ask for steaks. They help haul 
the deer to a rafter in the garage in a casual 
sort of way, but they never help skin it and 
they shrink from helping butcher it—but 
they do want a steak. 


The hunter is a good fellow, so he chops 
up the loin into steaks and roasts. He does 
likewise with the legs. He continues carving 
off chunks and giving them away until he 
reaches himself. He finds he has exactly one 
skin and four feet left for himself and a small 
piece of stewing meat from the stringy neck. 


Who wants to kill a deer anyhow? 
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A scene on the little trout run below the cabin. 


HERE is not a cloud in the sky, which is 

incredibly blue to the very horizon. My 
three springer spaniels, Sam, Sue, and Dinah, 
seem to be getting as restless indoors as my- 
self, so I take the shotgun from the rack and 
a handfull of shells from the box on the 
porch and start through the woods. It is 
comfortably warm in the sun, but where the 
thick hemlocks shade the ground there is 
still a half foot of wet snow and the air is 
cold. The dogs course wildly through the 
brush, running with that peculiar half-gallop 
that is common to springers. 

Up on the hillside I notice that the thous- 
ands of little red and scotch pines which we 
planted all seem healthy and vigorious. They 
are almost waist-high already. As I approach 
the edge of the big timber north of the fields 
Sam barks furiously and the other two rush 
pell-mell towards him. I know by the sound 
that he has started some kind of an animal, 
and I run across the slimy, thawing field into 
the thick weeds. I pray fervently that he has 
not cornered a porcupine, for he never seems 
to learn about them; he invariably clamps 
his huge jaws over their bristling hides, only 
to back off whimpering, his nose and jowls 
a veritable pin-cushion of barbed quills. It 
was in this very spot that he got such a pain- 
ful mouthfull last summer. It took us two 
hours to remove the tenacious barbs from his 
tongue, nose, gums, and even from the roof 


of his mouth. There were o er sixty quills 
on the floor when we had finis!.ed, and even 
then we did not get all of them, a month 
later quills were still festering out of his 


The cabin in the hemlocks where 





MARC 


Winter 


Ramble 


nose. It is no wonder, then. that I fear the 
worst as I rush over the little rise to the 
barking dogs. 

My worst fears are put to rest even before 
I see them. The sickening smell of skunk is 
everywhere. I see the dogs circling around 
him, barking wildly. The skunk is turning as 
fast as he can, tail erect, trying to direct his 
malodor-us weapon at his tormentors, but 
they are elusive targets. I yell madly for 
the fool hounds to come away, but they are 
deafened by their own raucous voices. Too 
late! Dinah backs off blindly and rolls and 
squirms crazily in the snow, hit squarely by 
a pungent squirt. I see an opening now and 
pour a load of shot into the beleaguered 
skunk, killing him instantly. The other two 
dogs heed by hoarse yells and back away, 
while I cut a switch and give them a mild 
tanning. Dinah has had her punishment; she 
scoots along the snow, turning over a crooked 
furrow with her snout. I gingerly pick up 
the black and white remains and dump them 
into a deep crevice in the rocks. 


The chastened dogs at my heels, I start 
across the glen towards the new sawmill that 
has moved into McGuffen’s stand of hemlocks. 
At the run Dinah gets a wintry bath in a 
deep ice-rimmed pool. On ahead old Curtis 
yells, “Timber-r-r’, and a big tree crashes 
down, the snapping branches sounding like 
pistol shots above the whine of the gas- 
driven mill. Old Curtis and his strapping son 
sink their axes into a stump and sit down, 
glad for the excuse to rest and smoke which 
my approach gives them. They are experi- 
enced cutters who fall their big timber skill- 
fully to save the smaller saplings as much a 
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we have spent the last two years. 
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By H. T. WIEAND 


Photos by the author 
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possible, but their attitude seems almost 
apologetic, for they know how I love standing 
trees. The old man soon harks back to the 
nast, ac Old men are wont to do, and talks of 
the mighty forests he put to the axe half a 
century ago. I urge him on and he unfolds 
an oft told tale of the giant pines and hem- 
locks that he has skidded down the steep, 
rocky glens along the river. He tells of the 
immense logs that yielded three thousand 
board feet apiece, of the cumbersome rafts 
that filled the flooding river, and of the rough 
and noisy crews of rivermen that piloted 
them through the treacherous currents. It is 
an interesting tale old Curtis tells in his back. 
woods dialect, and it sounds good to my ears, 
for he is as full of woods lore as a wily old 
stag. He has a name for every tree in the 
woods, and the name fits the tree, though I 
suspect they cannot all be found in the botan- 
ist’s manual. ‘I'he air grows chilly and the 
cutters pick up their tools and begin to cut 
up the tree they have felled. I refill my pipe 
and, dogs at heel, start back to the cabin. 
Looking back for an instant, I see old Curtis 
bending his tough and wiry seventy-year-old 
frame rhythmicaliy back and forth over the 
crosscut. 

I pick my way carefully through the ugly 
tangle of tree tops that only a few weeks ago 
had been a beautiful grove. Only last fall 
Ihad downed an old cock grouse as it hurtled 
through tall hemlocks. I realize uneasily that 
I will be dead and forgotten before nature 
will have con.»nletely healed the scars of the 
lumberman’s axe and will have spread an- 
other roof of waving green high above 
McGuffen’s rocky hillside. 


All around creeps the curse of the axe and 
saw, spreading like a malignant cancer from 
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Two of the Springer Spaniels 


woodlot to woodlot; Griffith’s hemlocks; 
Hunter’s oaks; Yost’s beeches and maples. 
Apparently none are to escape. And in the 
hungry sawmill’s wake are the inevitable 





Some of the Scotch and Red Pine which we planted four years ago as seedlings. 


Note the 


height alongside of the hefty Springer Spaniel. 


fruits of such destruction: acre upon acre ot 
impenetrable slashings which, in the dry 
season, wait to explode in flame at the care- 
less toss of a match; a graveyard of weather- 
ed stumps; a thousand stony gutters washing 
the irreplaceable earth into the streams be- 
low; a scraggly coat of brambles and poke- 
weed, as nature tries in vain to hide the 
scars; muddy, unshaded streams, no longer 
fit habitat for the speckled trout, and swell- 
ing to disastrous floods in rainy seasons; a 
desert and a wasteland for two generations 


to come. 


Who is to blame? Strangely enough, we 
can point the finger at no one in particular. 
The farmer, too, loves his trees, but, peren- 
nially poor, he cries out for cash; and his 
woodlots fall to the axe; nor has he time to 
replant them. The axemen and the sawyers 
earn their living in the only fashion they 
know. The planing mills pile boards along 
city streets; and houses spring up; and we 
live in the houses. 


I cross the soggy fields and enter the 
stretch of clean-limbed oaks, hemlocks, and 
maples above my isolated cabin, and I vow 
that the axe shall not destroy them while I 
live. I am heartened by the thought that 
man, supposedly the wisest of creatures, will 
find a way to meet and control the devasta- 
tion of the axe and saw. The harvest of pit 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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PUBLIC SALE OF MOUNTED DEER AND 
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‘*Yes sir, I told her she couldn’t henpeck me, and as soon as I cleaned the rooms, washed the 
windows, made the bed and did the dinner dishes I grabbed my gun and marched right over 


to join you!’’ 


HUNTING PRIVILEGES OF SERVICE MEN 


Q. 


Kindly advise if the privilege of hunt- 
ing without a license is granted to ser- 
vice men in Pennsylvania. 


W.J.L.,Jr. 


Sorry, but there is no law in Pennsyl- 
vania granting free hunting privileges 
to men in the United States Military 
Service. There is a provision under 
which men in the service officially sta- 
tioned in this State 30 or more days may 
hunt on a resident license regardless of 
their legal residence, but this is the only 
privilege extended to service men. The 
fee for a resident license is $2.00. 


» * * 


TYPES OF FEEDERS 


Q. 


I know that it is late in the season, but 
our club has decided to put on a game 
feeding program this winter. Where can 
we obtain information on types of feeders 
to build and what kinds of feed to use? 


Bulletin No. 11, “More Food For Upland 
Game” contains drawings showing how 
to build many different types of feeders, 
and what types of feed to use in each. 
It also contains information on various 
species of trees, shrubs and vines that 
can be planted. to furnish food and cover 
for wildlife the year round. This bulletin 
is furnished free of charge by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. 


SHIPPING DEER-FOOT LAMP OUT OF 


Q. 


A. 


STATE 


Is it lawful to ship a deer-foot lamp out 
of Pennsylvania as a gift? 
M.G.G. 


No, not if the lamp was made from the 
feet of deer killed in a wild state in 
Pennsylvania. No permit can be obtained 
for a shipment of that kind. 


* * » 


GRAY FOX CLIMBING TREE 


Q. 


Can a gray fox climb a tree, and will 
they tree when chased hard by dog or 
man? 

D.A. 


Hunters and trappers have told us of 
positive experiences of observing gray 
foxes in trees. In fact, a representative 
of the Game Commission has personally 
killed a fox in a position in a tree where 
the animal had climbed for a distance of 
about ten feet from the ground. It is 
somewhat doubtful whether a fox can 
climb a tree in a vertical position when 
such tree has a smooth bark, but even 
a tree of this type could evidently be 
climbed by a fox if there is a consider- 
able incline in the position of the trunk. 
It seems to be rather well established 
that a gray fox will climb a vertical tree 
trunk with rough bark, especially if 
chased by dogs. 


MOOSE HEADS 


As executor of my uncle’s estate, we are 
having a public sale of his personal prop- 
erty. Do I have the right to sell mount- 
ed deer and moose heads, feet and hides? 


H.T.W. 


If the mounted deer heads which you 
desire to sell are parts of deer killed in 
a wild state in Pennsylvania, it would be 
unlawful under existing law to sell them. 
Our Game Law permits the sale of deer, 
or parts of same, killed outside this Com- 
monwealth. Moose have no protection in 
Pennsylvania and there is no objection 
to selling moose heads or other parts of 
these animals at pyblic sale. 


~ * * 


WINCHESTER .220 SWIFT RIFLE 


Q. 


Is it legal to hunt deer with a .220 Win- 
chester Swift Rifle? What rifles are illegal 
for big game hunting? 


R.MC. 


Assuming that the .220 Winchester rifle 
to which you refer uses a center fire 
cartridge, this rifle may be used for 
hunting deer in Pennsylvania. The only 
rifles forbidden under the Game Law for 
such hunting are those discharging .22 
and .25 calibre rimfire cartridges. All 
automatic rifles are, of course, unlawful. 


* * * 


WILD DUCKS IN COLD STORAGE 


Q. 


How long may wild ducks be kept in 
cold storage? This game was killed in 
Maryland and placed in cold storage on 
December 29 in Pennsylvania. 


H.K.M.,Jr. 


These ducks may be retained in cold 
storage in Pennsylvania until January 
20, 1942. Although our State Law does 
not limit the period of time in which 
game lawfully taken in another state 
may be possessed in this Commonwealth, 
Federal Law forbids the possession of 
wild waterfowl for a longer period than 
twenty days after the close of the season 
in the state in which the birds were 
taken. The Maryland waterfowl season 
closed on December 31. No extension 
permits are available to possess such 
ducks after January 20, 1942. 


* * * 


BIG GAME ANIMALS 


Q. 


How many big game animals are there 
in the United States? 
A.M. 


Nearly six million big-game animals are 
in the United States. Deer account for 
more than five and one-third million of 
the six million big-game animals report- 
ed this year. Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and California, in that order, lead all 
States in the number of big-game ani- 
mals within their boundaries and also 
have the greatest number of deer. 
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ELK STOCKING 


Q. When were Elk first stocked in Pennsyl- 
vania? 


A. Elk were first stocked in 1912 when 50 
animals were secured from Yellowstone 
National Park. Most of these were stock- 
ed in Clinton County. In 1915, 95 addi- 
tional animals were secured from Yel- 
lowstone and stocked in Clearfield, Ly- 
coming, Cameron, Carbon, Forest, Blair, 
Monroe, Centre, and Elk Counties. In 
1922, 22 were secured from a private pre- 
serve in Pike County and stocked in 
Monroe and Centre Counties, and 10 were 
secured from the Wind Cave Preserve in 
South Dakota in 1924 and 1926 and stock- 
ed in Elk County. 


* * * 


COLLECTING LICENSES 


Q. To whom may Collecting Licenses be 
issued? 


A. Under the present law such licenses may 
be issued only to persons of known scien- 
tific attainment in ornithology or mam- 
malogy or to Agents of Public Museums. 


* * * 


MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 


Q. Under what conditions are motion pic- 
tures made available to clubs? 


A. The present educational program of the 
Commission does not include a film loan 
service. At one time it did but the 
mechanics of handling it became so dif- 
ficult as it increased in popularity that it 
was discontinued. Today all requests for 
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‘*Ah, Eloise, your eyes remind me of lympid pools, your breath of the scent of Pine Forests, 
your bair lakes in the moonlight . .. Ah, Eloise, I can hardly wait for hunting season to 
come again.’’ 
PHEASANTS RELEASED BOUNTIES 
Q. When were ringneck pheasants officially Q. How many states pay bounties today? 
released in Pennsylvania? HP. 


motion picture programs are forwarded 
to the Field Division Supervisor in whose 
Division they originate for consideration. 
All Supervisors are furnished new pic- 
tures annually and are fully equipped to 
display them when their itineraries per- 
mit. 


* * * 


SPECIAL DEER LICENSES 


Q. When and where were Special Deer 
Licenses first issued in Pennsylvania? 


G.K. 


A. The first Special Deer Licenses were is- 
sued in 1923, for Washington and Quincy 
Townships, Franklin County. In 1924, 
licenses were issued in Brown, Union and 
Menno Townships, Mifflin County, and 
Logan, West and Barre Townships, Hunt- 
ingdon County. 


* * * 


BEAVERS TRAPPED 


Q. How many beavers have been trapped 
legally under regular seasons in Pennsyl- 
vania? 

WSS. 

A. A total of 12,730—6,455 in 1934; 2,261 in 
1936; 1,222 in 1937; 541 in 1938; 353 in 
1939; 703 in 1940; and 1,195 in 1941. 


B.L. 


A. In 1915. Numerous sportsmen’s clubs had 
introduced and released them before that 
time, however. 


* * ca 


ELK KILL 


Q. How many elk have been killed in Penn- 
sylvania, when was the first season, and 
what year was the season finally closed? 

G.M. 


A. From 1923, when the first season on elk 
was declared, to 1931 when the season 
was finally closed, 98 of these large game 
animals were taken, as follows: 1923, 23; 
1924, 10; 1925, 6; 1926, 9; 1927, 26; 1928, 6; 
1929, 12; 1930, 5; 1931, 1. 


* * * 


SCALP ACT 


Q. What was known as the “Scalp Act’? 
R.R. 


A. The “Scalp Act” refers to the law which 
authorized the payment of bounties on 
hawks and owls at the rate of fifty cents 
each. During the period the law was in 
effect, viz. from Nov. 1, 1885 to Nov. 1, 
1886, exactly $55,045.52 was paid on over 
110000 hawks and owls. 


A. A census has not been made recently, 
but one made a few years ago indicated 
that 31 states paid bounties, not neces- 
sarily state-wide, however. Sometimes it 
was paid only in certain counties. 


* * * 


BIRD BOXES 


Q. What size hole should be drilled in a 
bird box for wrens, bluebirds, and flick- 
ers? 

K.K. 


A. For the wren, about %”; bluebird, about 
1144”; flicker, about 242”, well toward the 
top. For detailed information on birds, 
bird house building, caring for houses, 
food for birds, bird refuges, etc., refer to 
“Pennsylvania Bird-Life” published by 
the Game Commission for only ten (10c) 
cents per copy. 


~ * ” 


HUNTING LICENSES 


Q. How many hunting licenses were issued 
in Pennsylvania in 1915? 
A.G. 


A. In 1915, 262355 resident and 532 non- 
resident hunting licenses were issued in 
Pennsylvania. 
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WILD PIGEONS 





Photo by C. Gordon Krieble 


Passenger Pigeon 


HOUGH it has been claimed that except 

in extremely mild winters the wild 
pigeons left their nesting grounds in northern 
Pennsylvania, early in the autumn, the follow- 
ing from the Harrisburg Telegraph of Decem- 
ber 7, 1867, may be of interest to those like 
Harry McGraw, Harry P. Hays, Bud Gebhardt, 
Professor T. S. Davis, Helen Doyle, Charlie 
Brennecke, Dr. Earl Dickey, and other Blair 
countians interested in the vanished birds. 


“Thousands of wild pigeons,” says the 
authoritative Stackpole newspaper on that 
date, “passed southward during this week. 
The near approach of winter hurried them 
along at a rapid rate.” 


The same journal confirms the late Oliver 
D. Schock’s statement of hunting wild pigeons 
in Capitol Hill. With a dateline of October 
23, 1867, under the heading “Wild Pigeons 
Shot in the Capitol Grounds”: “It seems 
almost incredible, nevertheless it is a fact, 
that a number of wild pigeons were shot in 
the Capitol grounds this week.” 

The last wild pigeon killed on Capitol Hill 
was on the huge English elm that still stands, 
despite so many street widening and re- 
landscaping projects at the northwest corner 
of the park, facing what was formerly Nick 
Toulomne’s tea room, where Gifford Pinchot 
took so many meals. 

The last wild pigeon on the “Hill,” Mr. 
Schock said, was shot long after 1867, about 
1878 in fact. The Hanover Herald of October 
26, 1872, quoted by historian Charles S. Diller, 
further describes a piegon roost in Alleghney 
County, Maryland, visited by General Henry 
Kyd Douglas. about that time. It says: 

“The pigeons on their arrival from their 
northern forests gradually settled down in a 
living mass until the whole six acres of alder 
bushes at their roost was completely covered. 
The birds piled upon each other in places 


from one to two feet. The pigeons continued 
flocking in from 4 P. M. until nightfall. With 
the early dawn, flock after flock rose and 
flew away in all directions, which they kept 
up until about 9 A. M. when the place was 
deserted and not a living bird was seen until 
towards evening when they began returnindz. 


“At .-his wonderful roost, tens of thousands 
of pigeons have been nightly captured by 
men and boys with guns, clubs and bags. 
After night, a person can go up among the 
birds and scoop them into the mouth of a 
bag. It is needless to add that in the ten days 
they have been in the roost many thousands 
of pigeons have been wantonly shot and al- 
lowed to remain on the ground where they 
died.” 


E. S. Starr, a veteran pigeoneer, who fol- 
lowed the migrating millions into many locali- 
ties has said: “This mighty host came north 
early in the spring, while yet in New York 
and Michigan where they settled, there was 
snow upon the ground. Nothing of grain, 
seed, or berry kind came amiss with the pas- 
senger pigeon as food and yet what was there 
in these states at this season in sufficient 
quantity to serve them? 


“In 1874, a vast flight of these birds cen- 
tered in Benzie County, Michigan, for the 
breeding season, occupying a district about 
20 miles long and five miles wide, at least 
such was the area of devastation caused by 
its immediate presence. There every branch 
and twig held a nest, and in every crotch 
sufficient to stay a few straws or sticks was 
a parent and egg or young. 


“All the verdure disappeared with the com- 
ing; and viewed from a distance, instead of 
a forest there was a dark moving mass, some- 
times rising like smoke and again settling 
like a pall. Previous to the nest building the 


By 
Col. Henry W. Shoemaker 


The “Christmas Rush” of the Wild Pigeons; 
They Flew Over Harrisburg in 
December, 1867. 


* 


air was continually alive with the flyers in 
the wild frolic of the mating season. 


As the building began, order was establish- 
ed to a degree, but it was not until the eggs 
were laid that a regular system prevailed. 
Then the males would take wing together at 
sunrise, rising from their roosts in a column, 
then spreading like a cloud through the air. 
Then an instant’s delay and all were flying 
easily and steadily in the direction of the 
chosen feeding grounds. 


“Thousands of hens and eggs were esconced 
in the branches, but not a bird rose above 
them, and all was still. A few hours later 
and the advance returned. Then another flight 
and another, until finally the main body ap- 
peared, hovered over the forest for an in- 
stant, then each bird dropped to the perch 
beside its own. 


“In a moment the whirr and rush of wings 
told that the hens had left the nests. There 
was the same column and cloud with which 
the males departed, and the same course was 
taken—no confusion, no delay, no apparent 
hesitation. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
these returned and the males again took wing 
to be absent until near sunset. But all that 
went out did not return. The roost in its 
season and the breeding place is the choice 
of the birds and beyond human control; but 
the feeding ground is where food is to be 
had, and in the selection of this man takes 
part. 


“If birds are in the vicinity of a brook or 
spring, the waters of this, are salted and the 
ground above strewn with grain and salt. 
This the stragglers quickly found and for a 
few days they were allowed to come and go 
at will, and as the food was eaten more is 
served. At each feeding time the guests ar- 
rived in greater numbers until finally the 
vast armies of male and female accept the 
spot as feeding ground and no amount of 
slaughter, driving or fighting can keep them 
from it. 

“Then the killing began. Thousands and 
thousands fall victims, but the numbers in 
the flight were so great that the loss was not 
noticed. Later, with the market glutted, man 
is wearied, beast has eaten t) satisfy, and the 
ground is hidden in the mass of debris, and 
ungathered dead, the cloud that rose and 
settled above the roost seemed just as dens? 
and the area upon which it rested just as 
great, but the whirr of the wings has a softer 
sound. The mass is mainly of young birds.” 

This sounds as if a paraphrase of James 
Still’s great poem, “The Year of the Pigeons,” 
in the young Kentucky poet’s great book, 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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OUTDOOR LIVING _sByD.. E. Laurence Palmer 


This is the sixth of a series of articles 
of special interest to outdoor lovers pub- 
lished through the courtesy of Cornell Rural 
School Editors. 


* 


hike may be long; there may be mos- 

quitoes; it may rain; the comforts of 
home may be lacking; but none of these 
troubles will matter if you have fun. It is 
easy to have fun if you know how. 


Don’t expect to see much wildlife if you 
run around noisily. Either sit quietly and let 
the timid creatures come to you or stalk them 
slowly. In creeping up on a bird, you need 
not sprawl on the ground. Move slowly and 
steadily, never point suddenly, and always 
stop dead still when the animal seems ex- 
cited. 


A blind such as the packing-box blind (1) 
or the unbrella blind (2) may be useful in 
taking pictures since, in it, the camera can 
be focused exactly and the shutter released 
at the proper time. An abundance of food 
and shelter will attract wildlife. Shocks of 
grain (3), stacks of cornstalks (4), lean-to 
shelters (5) or uncut rows of grain or hay (6) 
may be useful in attracting interesting life. 


Try a night hike with not more than four 
i. the party. Move as quietly as possible 
stop for long intervals. and insist that noth- 
ing be said for at least a half hour. Try to 
identify trees by thei: leaves as they appear 
against the sky, or plants by their odor when 
they are crushed. Try to identify leaves 
which cannot be seen by feeling their edges 
to determine the shape. Try to describe how 
dark it is by seeing at what distance a daisy 
can be distinguished from some uther white 
flower of equal size. Try to find out what 
makes unknown sounds or how sounds are 
produced by such creatures as peepers or 
bullfrogs. Use a long-range-beam flashlight 
only when necessary. Set syrup baits for 
night-flying insects and notice that some 
moths have eyes which reflect light. 


In the daytime, record the trips made for 
food by a bird rearing young. Mark some 
grasshoppers with different-colored paints; 
free them at a given point and an hour later 
see how for they have spread. 


Spray spider webs with white shellac and 
then while the shellac is wet push a black 
card against the web. The wet shellac will 
hold the web on the card. Put some sugar 
syrup or honey in one of five similar bottles 
or saucers. Cover each with a card of differ- 
ent color pierced by a hole to permit the 
insects to enter. Shift the cards to see if 
the insects associate any color with their 
food. Put one of two similar woodfrogs in 
a jar in the light for an hour and the other 
in the dark for an hour and notice how they 
appear at the end of the hour. Use your 
ingenuity and you will always have fun 
wherever you are. 


If you wish to make birdhouses, try one 
as sketched (7). 

If you enjoy whittling, make a fancy cup 
and toothbrush holder (8). 
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MORE ADO ABOUT SOMETHING 





Edw. Hoffman, Pittsburgh, with nice trophy bagged 
first day in Elk County. 


WINTER 


posts and paper-pulp saplings will be slowed; 
in our forests only the: mature trees will be 
felled; acres of seedlings and transplants will 
replace the rotting tree tops and the brambles 
and the pokeweeds; the springs will come 
back to life; the trout will abound in clear 
cold streams; and the forest floor will sponge 
up the floods with its tangle of roots, its leaf 
mould, its mosses and its ferns. There may 
again be giants on the earth. 


But as I enter into the warmth of the 
cabin I remind myself that such dreams can 
never materialize into actuality until all of 
us who call ourselves sportsmen make sacri- 
fices of time and energy to bring it about. 


Winter at last appears to be relaxing its 
grip. From my study window I can look be- 
tween the long icicles hanging from the eaves 
of the cabin at the cone-covered hemlocks 
and leafless birches outlined against the clear 
sky. A few white clouds race swiftly ahead 
of a southwest breeze that brings welcome 
relief from the bitter cold days just passed. 
There were mornings when the mercury on 
the porch read twenty below zero, when the 
thermometer in the bedroom said fifteen 
above, and when even in the living quarters 


(Next Page) 


three hours later the occupants of my camp 
put on a chase, beginning at the trail and 
thence through the cover above mentioned. 
We had proceeded only a short distance when 
we found three large dead does, on which 
there was an open season. No doubt the 
persons responsible for their killing would 
have been only too glad to have procured 
their does, but they were gone. We dragged 
them to a i.carby road, hog dressed them, 
and after hanging them on a tree sent word 
to the Forest Ranger who 1emoved them 
later. 


Of course the person who shoots a deer 
and does not recover it keeps on hunting. 
He may even shoot and fail to discover a 
second one, and these deer usually lie and 
rot. One should always follow up ones shots 
and make cerain of results, before attempt- 
ing further hunting. On several other occas- 
ions members of my club have found deer 
not recovered by hunters whose marksman- 
ship was better than their woodcraft. I 
myself, a few years ago, discovered a dead 
buck wedged between dead chestnut sprouts 
and standing upright. A hunting party had 
passed through the area only a couple of 
hours before, shot a couple of times and 
then missed their trophy. Another time we 
found a beautiful albino doe killed and then 
left to rot where it fell. 


One hunter, we will call him “Sam”, be- 
longs to my camp crew. Sam has killed 
several bucks, but unless his deer drops in 
his tracks immediately upon being shot at, 
the word relayed to the party is, “I missed 
him clear and clean”. Past experiences have 
thrice disproved this self appraisement, and 
after short sallies into nearby thickets 
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Continued from Page 9 


the more optomistic brethren have carried 
out in triumph Sam’s bucks. 

The last time this happening occurred, 
three years ago, I happened to be standing 
watch next to Sam as our drive, just we’] 
started, advanced with much whistling, 
shouting, and general hubbub. Suddenly a 
shot rang out at my left, followed at short 
intervals by three others. As the echoes 
rolled away, I sneaked quietly to a rise from 
which Sam’s stand was visible. There stood 
Sam, muttering to himself, looking crestfallen 
and very unhappy. “Did you get him” I 
inquired in a loud whisper. “No, I missed 
him clear and clean, not a drop of blood cr 
a hair” same the answer. “Why you could 
not miss him in that open glade” I rejoined. 
“Where did he cross the path?” He indicated 
the spot some fifty feet distant. I walked into 
the brush in the proper direction and soon 
saw blood on the leaves, a steady sprinkling 
of it. Ordinarily I would have kept my posi- 
tion on watch until the drive was finished, 
and then the entire crew would have taken 
up the quest, with some flankers in advance. 
However, shouts on the hill to the rear had 
informed me earlier that another drive was 
converging on the spot, and no time was to 
be lost. The deer was likely either to be 
found dead, or lying disabled, by a member 
of the other crew, and we would lose our 
quarry. 

As the strangers approached, I noted that 
at least six or eight hunters were headed 
directly in the course the wounded buck had 
taken. I motioned to Sam to follow me and 
fell in step with the new drivers. Only a 
hundred yards or so further on the driver 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Continued from Page 15 





Photo by Raymond Sickles 


Splendid fur catch made by Kermit L. Stearns, Cambridge Springs, Pa., during Fall of 1940-41; 


75 Red Foxes; 6 Gray Foxes; 8 Minks; 5 Raccoons; 40 Skunks; and 132 Muskrats. 
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down Stairs the temperature dropped to 
twenty-five above. There were days when 
the big coa' range in the kitchen had to be 
kept cherry red anc the stone fireplace full 
of white oak logs if we were to keep the big 
living room anywhere near that seventy de- 
gree mark which speiled comfort. 


It has been a long winter of heavy snows 
and bitter winds that piled the lane with 
drifts that cut us off from the rest of the 
world for days at a time. Day after day has 
been dark, the sun hidden behind impene- 
trable clouds that scuttled low over the tree- 
covered hilltops, racing each other into the 
south and filling tne steep glens with gloom. 


But today the unbroken blanket of gray 
above and white below has been broken. The 
south slopes of the hills are bare, and even 
under the trees the rocks and stumps are 
green with mosses and lichens that are seeing 
the light for the first time since the snows 
came. A little while ago, as I sat at the type- 
writer, an old porcupine waddled up out of 
the brush like a tired old man and disap- 
peared under a big boulder on the east side 
of my cabin. And our pet black squirrels 
climbed out on the dead chestnut limb above 
the spring to tease our three spaniels. The 
creek in the glen is growing noisy, swelled 
by a million trickles of melted snow, and 
no longer muffled by its coat of ice. 


This afternoon I took the dogs and the 
gun and crossed the thicket-covered, aband- 
oned fields, hoping to see a crow in the corn- 
field beyond, where a neighboring farmer left 
several shocks stand through the winter for 
the game. The crows were there, but they 
had lost none of their wisdom from the fall 
before. They rose noisily out of gun range 
and flapped high over the pine wouds to the 
next hilltop. I wanted to shoot «ne of the 
black rascals for its stiff black feuthers that 
make such excellent trout flies; but I would 
have more time, for the trout season was 
still some weeks off. 


In spots, shaded from the sun, the slushy 
snow was still quite deep, but when I turned 
down the timber trail the footing became 
better. There were innumerable rabbit, 
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grouse, squirrel, and fox tracks zig-zagging 
through the oak stand above the big rocks, 
and here and there the bare ground showed 
where a hungry squirrel burrowed through 
for a hidden nut. I slid precariously down 
the steep slope to the grove of tall evergreens 
that towered over immense glacial rocks. 
Just below was a tangle of treetops, scars of 
recent lumbering, and in it the whitetail deer 
liked to bed down, protected from the pre- 
vailing winds and exposed to the southern 
sun on a day like this. 


I had hardly come out of the shadow of 
the big sloping rock that hung out over the 
steep slashing when Sam, the liver and white 
springer, gave a sharp, explosive bark. Two 
deer flashed out of the brush, clearing the 
tangle of dead branches in long graceful 
leaps, their white flags jerking erect with 
each jump. They looked sleek and well con- 
ditioned to me. Apparently the hard winter 
had not cut off their food supply. 


With the dogs again at my heels I climb- 
ed the sloping trail to the cabin. A big red- 
backed grouse thundered across the trail to 
the hemlocks below, and I wished for a 
moment that it was November again and I 
had the little double barrel at my shoulder. 
Back at the cabin, I penned up the panting 
dogs and took off my heavy rubber hunting 
boots. I did not feel like writing for a 
while, so I took down a book on dry fly 
fishing and practiced tying tapered leaders 
until supper was ready. 

Supper is over and it is almost dark. The 
thermometer is falling rapidly again, but the 
night will be beautifully clear. A full moon 
is climbing up behind the Twin Sisters, those 
two conical hills across the Allegheny. A 
tiny light moves steadily across the star-filled 
heavens: it is the TWA plane on the beam 
for New York. What a night for flying! 


What a night for bombing! It is an incon- 
gruous thought, out of place in the quiet 
beauty of a wilderness night, but unbidden 
my thoughts dwell for an instant upon the 
thousand theatres of war, and I cannot help 
but wonder what spring will mean on the 
lonely moors of England, in the Black Forest 





Nice catch of foxes made by J. T. Moyer, Oil City. 





Photo .by Alvin C. 


Schwalm 


Fine bear bagged by Ralph E. Felty, Pine Grove, Pa. 


of the Reich, on the plains of Russia, and ic 
the steaming tropical jungles of the Indies 
Death by land, sea, and air; famine and 
plague. 

But around my lonely cabin the birds wiit 
sing; on the brook the swift trout will take 
the fly; hidden from all eyes the wary grouse 
will rear its brood; at dusk the shy deer will 
gather in the wheat fields; the great horned 
owl will strike fear into the hearts of its 
prey with its weird Whoo-hoo’-whoo-hoo’oo- 
00; the moon will shine with cosmic in- 
difference on good and bad alike, calloused 
by centuries of exposure to the foolishness 
of man. 


While hunting rabbits on his farm, William 
Hock of near Bloomsburg, had the surprise 
of his life when he noticed a monkey in a 
tree. With help he succeeded in capturing it. 

Hock was watching closely to get a shot 
at a rabbit when he chanced to glance into 
a tree. There he saw the monkey eating 
grapes. He rubbed his eyes to make sure he 
saw right. He recruited the assistance of a 
neighbor, threw a coat over the animal, and 
easily captured it. 

The monkey had built a little house of 
leaves and sticks in the branches and ap- 
parently had been in the woods for some 
time. 


A friend tells us his buddy took the first 
step leading toward divorce action this week. 
He got married. 
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Food Habits of the Grey Fox in Pennsylvania 


TABLE 3 
Analysis of 10 Gray Fox Stemachs For September 1940 
Times Total 
Ite:ns Occurring Volume Percent 
ce. 
Cottontail (Sylvilagus spp.) 5 189 51.5 
Woodchuck (Marmota 

SRE ae ee 1 25 6.8 
Chicken (Gallus domesti- 

cus) ea ik ike als le, th Wad 1 7 4.6 
Blackberry (Rubus sp.)... 1 10 2.7 
ES ck a Si'o-0 sie so 6 oe 7 2 5 
White-tailed deer (Odoco- 

ileus virginianus) ...... 5 1.4 
‘yrass (Gramineae) ...... 1 3 
Gray squirrel (Sciurus 

carolinensis) ...... i 1 . f 
Poreupine (EHrethizon dor- 

OE es SPS 1 ° ° 
Shrew (Blarina sp.) ..... 1 ° ° 
Ants (Hymenoptera) 1 ° ° 
Unidentified insects ...... 1 a ° 
Unidentified vegetable mat- 

a eee Wal aaa oe eka } 118 32.1 

eee ee 367 99.9 
og ee eer 3 
*Trace 
TABLE 4 
Analysis of 9 Gray Fox Stomachs For October 1940 
Times Total 
Items Occurring Volume Percent 
ce. 
White-tailed deer ........ 3 91 47.5 
White-footed mouse ( Pero- 

RID ao a a.o's 5.6.9.0'0 2 23.5 12.3 
Red-backed mouse (Evo- 

De Che.” .ceese ede so 1 9 4.7 
Black cherry (Prunus 

A kids 6 ¢.» & ib p66 © 2 7.1 3.7 
Ge Ek ice a eaw hes 1 6 q 
oo 2 2.5 3 
Cave cricket (Ceutophilus 

BLP seraecrevcvnsecs oe ¥-e & 1 2.5 1.3 
Ea 1 ° ° 
Crickets (Acridiadae) 2 a ° 
Spider (Arachnida) ...... 1 a . 
Centipede (Chilopoda) 1 . ° 
Field mouse (Microtus sp.) 2 ° . 
Unidentified vegetable mat- 

FRSA TA Sa ee 2 30 15.7 
t'nidentified insect material 1 20 10.4 

ER 6 eee 191.6 100.0 
Gray fox hair ..... 
ES ata Riera w ip wie re 2 
*Trace 
TABLE 5 
Snalysis of 2 Grey Fox Stomachs For November 1940 
Times Total 
Items Occurring Volume Percent 
oc. 
Opossum (Didelphis_ vir- 

EE nc cicn ads ko 0's o « 1 200 96.6 
Red-backed mouse ....... 1 7 3.4 
| arene 1 a . 

aig cin ails te we seth S sles 207 100.0 
Leaves and twigs... 1 
ieay fon heer. ..... 1 
*Trace. 
TABLE 6 


Analysis of Seven Gray Fox Stomachs For December 
1939 and January and February 1940 


Times Total 
Items Occurring Volume Percent 
ce. 
EE ee ee 4 330 64.1 
Muskrat (Ondatra zibeth- 

1 LES) ase Sk Sel 1 75 14.6 
White-tailed deer ........ 1 50 9.7 
CO EFT POO 1 50 9.7 
Wood duck (Aix sponsa)** 1 10 1.9 
Ruffed grouse (Bonasa um- 

ss neko ee eas 1 ° ° 
ee ee 1 ° ° 
Apple (Pyrus malus) 1 24 ” 

ES SS aisin ws am ae 515 100.0 

*Trace. 


**Identified by Merrill Wood, De) artment of Zoology 
and Entomology, The Pennsylvania State College. 
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Nice catch of foxes taken within thirty 


fABLE 7 


29 Gray Fox Stomachs From 
to February 


Analysis of Augusy 


Times Total 
Iteris Occurring Volume Percent 
ce 

CO | ee ee 9 519 39.8 
Oo eer ee ee 1 200 15.3 
White-tailed deer ...... 5 146 11.2 
Jf... 2 75 5.7 
a er 1 75 5.7 
White-footed mouse 2 23.5 1.8 
oS SPR Per err cee 2 17 1.3 
Red-backed mouse ...... 2 16 1.2 
Or Loe chew ses 1 10 8 
eee eee 1 10 8 
er Cee . st canteens 2 7.1 5 
Tey WOMENS! 226 ccc eae 2 6 .4 
DEE GSSO Oo es Vesevece 9 2 = 
re ee a i 2.5 ey } 
ye ee soe 1 1 a 
SET Peer SC eae 2 2 2 
oO ee oe 3 2.5 2 
OF Te ee er 1 s ¢ 
Butterfly cocoon ....... 1 2 2 
boll ae a 1 ° * 
PEON MD. i bin See ees 2 ° * 
a Fe 1 . ° 
eee Ouse 6. use aa 1 ° ‘d 
pi GEE ERC PR eee oe 1 ° bg 
er eee eee 1 ° * 
Unidentified insect ma- 

SOPUEG. o's Suee cee aaa 2 20 1.5 
Unidentified vegetable 

WE occas atueekeue 7 168 12.9 


Totals 1,304.6 100.0 


*Trace. 





50 mice, whereas in reality the cottontails 
would provide a much greater volume of 
food. By listing the volume and occurrence 
the reader can derive a much clearer idea 
as to the importance of the respective foods. 

One fox stomach containing food was ob- 
tained for August (table 2). Of the identified 
material 2 shrew (Sorex fumeus) and a but- 
terfly cocoon (Lepidoptera) made up the bulk 
of the food eaten. Cottontail (Sylvilagus sp.) 
made up 51.5 percent of the food eaten by 
gray foxes during September (table 3). All 
other identified foods for this month were 
almost of negligible value. The analysis of 
nine stomachs for October revealed that 47.5 
percent of the food eaten was white-tailed 
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Photo by Robert Parlaman 


miles of Pittsburgh. 


deer (O4dvocoileus  virginianus) (table 4). 
White-footed mice (Peromyscus sp.) occupied 
second place, making up 12.3 percent of the 
food eaten. The deer were probably carrion; 
however, some of the deer may have been 
bait, legally or illegally obtained by the trap- 
pers. 


The anaiysis of one stomach collected in 
November (table 5) showed the main food 
for that one animal as being opossum 
(Didelphis virginiana). Seven stomachs col- 
lected in December, January, and February 
indicated that cottontails were a very im- 
portant winter food (table 6). The two main 
food items for those months were cottontail, 
64.1 percent, and muskrat (Ondatra zibethica), 
14.6 percent. 


Table 7 is a compilation of the analysis of 
the stomachs collected from August to Feb- 
ruary. During this period the five most im- 
portant foods were cottontail, 39.8 percent; 
opossum, 15.3 percent; white-tailed deer, 11.2 
percent; woodchuck (Marmota monaz), 5.7 
percent; end muskrat, 5.7 percent. 


Only « few other gray fox food habits 
studies heve been reported upon. Errington 
(1935) found that cottontails made up the 
most important food item taken by gray foxes 
in the mid-west. ' 


It is of particular interest to note that cot- 
tontails made up 39.8 percent of the food eaten 
by Pennsylvania gray foxes and that cotton- 
tails made up only 19.5 percent of the food 
eaten by Pennsylvania red foxes over 4 
similar period (English and Bennett, 1941). 
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More Ado About Something 


nearest me suddenly stopped, pointed his gun 
at the ground directly in front of himself 
and fired. I yelled, “Hurry Sam, here’s your 
puck”. The hunter who shot yelled to his 
nearest neighbor, “I got him”. Before I 
reached him he grabbed the deer by the 
antlers and started dragging him down hill. 
“Hold on there a minute”, I cried, but the 
pace only quickened. As he reached his 
nearest companion down hill, I pulled my 
thirty-eight Colt from its holster and fired 
four shots in the air, the signal for my gang 
to come on the double quick. The shots 
served also to stop the two hunters who by 
now were towing in unison. Sam and I by 
now had caught up, and in his bass voice 
Sam said, “Drop that deer.” I then piped in, 
“What do you mean by trying to steal a dead 
deer shot by this man”. As the man who 
fired the shot started to argue, I then recog- 
nized him as one I had formally met at a 
sportsmen’s meeting in a distant part of the 
state a year earlier. His companion, guide to 
the party, a native hunter some sixty years 
of age, hereupon spoiled the show. While he 
quite evidently was not averse to assisting 
in getting away with another’s dead deer, he 
would not tell a lie. In reply to my “You 
know you did not kill that deer; you shot 
him in the neck when he already had two 
holes in him and was lying there dead”, he 
simply said, ‘‘We were just foolin’. We don’t 
want your deer”. The moral is, follow up 
your shots—or—one shot and no cripples. 

I mentioned earlier a buck marked by a 
shot from a Doctor’s rifle, and known as 
“Scarside”. Rather peculiarly, this buck 
seemed to avoid the steep mountainside sur- 
rounding his domain, and was seen on occas- 
ion among the heavy laurel and rhododen- 
dron patches along the stream. At other times 
he was glimpsed in the red brush and swamp 
grass areas on the low ground near this same 
stream. In legal season, while many bucks 
were shot on the slopes and benches above, 
he was not numbered among them. 

One morning at breakfast the Captain of 
the day announced that the first drive would 





Photo by Howard Davis, Sunbeam, Idaho 


Ross Buckland, Thornton, Idaho, with freak horns 
removed from deer killed on Middle Fork and Salmon 
River. 


. tween the points. 


be down the creek bottom and through the 
laurels. I started out shortly afterward, took 
a path a short distance from headquarters, 
and quickly worked my way downstream 
along the first rise of ground some two hun- 
dred yards from the stream’s edge. I finally 
stopped at a favorite point where a thick 
stand of small oaks with the dead leaves 
still clinging to the branches, interspersed 
with young aspens, extended from the heavy 
laurels to the beginning of the mountain’s 
first steep pitch. From my vantage point a 
clear view was possible almost to the stream’s 
edge through two open stretches, one at 
either side of the intervening thicket. Before 
the signal for the drive to begin was sounded, 
I saw three deer far below me slowly mak- 
ing their way toward the camp and the en- 
suing drive. I was sure the one in the rear 
was carrying horns, but whether extra points 
were present I could not determine. Having 
seen antlers eighteen inches in length with- 
out a single point, I did not believe in taking 
chances. 


Just after the trio had disappeared in fur- 
ther cover, the early morning stillness was 
broken by a shrill whistle, followed by cat- 
calls, baying, and the usual noises of the 
drive. “They will be back shortly” I thought, 
and sure enough they were. Retracing their 
way through the first opening, they evidently 
decided to detour to the point they had 
originally started to go. Straight up through 
the thicket and toward me they came. With 
safety off and finger on trigger I waited. The 
two does did not hesitate, but leisurely walk- 
ed past me and over the path and beyond, 
passing within thirty feet without even 
winding me. Further back, starting and stop- 
ping at short intervals, came the buck. At 
about a hundred feet I noticed a peculiar 
confirmation to the horns, points there were, 
six of them, but as he drew near there was 
evident an unusual twist to each section be- 
As he stepped aside to 
pass a tree another surprise was given me. 
On the rump a long hairless scar stood out 
prominently; it was “Scarside” of previous 
acquaintance. 


Just as I was about to press the trigger 
finger on his next stop, he evidently became 
aware that all was not well, for he made a 
couple of jumps to the side, and my bullet 
instead of being placed where aimed, went 
high and back. He was down for an instant 
then up on his front feet, but his rear and 
most important part of his scheme of locomo- 
tion would not work. I walked slowly up to 
within perhaps ten feet of his head, which 
he kept constantly pointed directly at me. 
I then circled around him within a few feet, 
attempting to place a shot in his neck and 
finish any needless suffering. That was easier 
said then done, for he kept turning, his hind 
quarters acting as a pivot, his head shaking 
in a hooking motion the while. Becoming 
impatient, I finally thought I had a neck 
opening, and fired. Scarside dropped, some- 
thing hurtled through the air, and I looked 
down on an anterless deer. 


My shot, hastily taken, had struck close 
to the base of the skull, and the antlers, evi- 
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Continued from Page 20 


dently ripe for the shedding process, were 
thrown off by the shock. I found one antler 
intact about five feet from the fallen deer. 
I hunted in vain for some minutes before 
finally locating the other in a tangle of leaves 
and brush about fifteen feet distant. The 
shouting on the drive had stopped when I 
fired, and a commotion in the brush apprais- 
ed me that the driver on the top flank was 
near. A sudden inspiration seized me at this 
moment. I turned the deer, scar side down, 
put the antlers in my hunting coat pocket, 
rubbed some snow on the horn sockets, and 
stood trying my best to look dejected and 
disgusted, gazing the while down at the deer. 

“Hey, you got him”, it was Doc’s voice, he 
of the first encounter with the fallen monarch 
he was approaching. “Why don’t you say 
something, you haven’t—you haven’t made”— 
“Yes” I blurted in with, “Yes, I have made 
a mistake”. “My God, you, the last person 
in camp I would expect to kill a doe. What 
are you going to do about it?” “I— do, the 
whole crowd will have to decide that; you 
drove it out to me and all of you are in for 
it.’ “Why you blankety blank so and so 
idiot’, with other expletives added, “you'll 
report this doe and save half the fine and 
foot the bill yourself. If you’d stick to the 
gang instead of sneaking off alone like a 
d— sniper, you wouldn’t get us in a pickle 
like this.” 

For about five minutes I carried on the 
farce, then produced the horns. I rubbed the 
snow from the bloody sockets, and fitted them 
into place. For a moment it was a question 
whether I would be congratulated or hung 
up by my toes. As is always the case how- 
ever, all being well which ends well, chagrin 
and disappointment changed to the hilarious 
rejoicing which usually follows a successful 
hunt. Great was the astonishment too, when 
the buck was turned over and exhibited the 


brand which marked him as ‘“Doc’s” erst- 
while, rather intimate acquaintance, old 
“Scarside.” 


(To Be Continued) 





Photo Sayre Evening Times 


J. A. Dugan, Sayre, with 23-point buck killed last 


season. 
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PAUL REDINGTON 


IN MEMORIAM 


Paul G. Redington, former chief of the 
Federal Government’s wildlife conservation 
agency who died January 12 after a long ill- 
ness, will long be remembered for his insist- 
ence on what he called the “three R’s of con- 
servation,” namely: Research to establish a 
factual basis for public policies that had long 
been too much determined by political rather 
than scientific factors; Regulations to reduce 
the overshooting that had depleted the coun- 
try’s wildlife; and Refuges to provide areas 
where wildlife could find sanctuary. 


After serving in the Forest Service for 
23 years, Mr. Redington was transferred to 
the Bureau of Biological Survey as associate 
chief on February 16, 1927, and became chief 
on the following May 9. At the time of his 
transfer he was assistant chief of the Forest 
Service in charge of public relations. He had 
served that Service in many western and 
southwestern States. 


Born in Chicago, Illinois, on January 25, 
1878, Mr. Redington was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1900 and from the Yale 
Forest School in 1904, where he received the 
degree of Master of Forestry. He was presi- 
dent of the Society of American Foresters 
from 1929 to 1931 and was a member of the 
President’s Timber Conservation Board in 
1930. In 1929, as an appreciation of his work 
for wildlife conservation, he was made a life 
member of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Redington in a hand-written note had 
requested, on April 15, 1933, that his remains 
be cremated and interred on Shuteye Peak in 


SPORTSMEN’S WEEK 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, at its 11th Annual Meeting held 
in Harrisburg, Feb. 13 and 14, declared the 
week of April 1 as a special sportsmen’s week 
for the purpose of increasing membership in 
the Federation and making the general public 
more conscious of the importance of conserv-. 
ing our wildlife and other natural resources. 
The Federation has some major worthwhile 
programs in mind which merit the support 
of every sportsman in the Commonwealth. 
Paramount of these are a Fall cooperative 
program to help farmers harvest their grain 
and a contemplated Post-War Program of 
Recreation which should go a long way to- 
ward absorbing returning soldiers and sailors 
into a vast rehabilitative undertaking at a 
time when a labor depression will most cer- 
tainly exist. Get behind the Federation in 
these important worthwhile projects. The 
April issue will contain the highlights of the 
recent convention at Harrisburg. Don’t miss 
it. 








the Sierra National Forest in California, with 
the inscription “Paul Goodwin Redington, 
January 25, 1878, to January 12, 1942. ‘Here 
he lies where he longed to be.’” Mr. Reding- 
ton was supervisor of this forest and there 
established his home after marriage. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 


Sportsmen’s Associations, Boy and Girl 
Scout Troops, Farm Youth Groups, Biri 
Clubs, Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, and in- 
terested individuals are urged to fittingly 
celebrate the Fifth National Wildlife Restora- 
tion Week, April 12-18. 


No end of interesting and beneficial pro- 
grams can be carried on in conjunction with 
wildlife week, such as birdhouse building 
contests, essay contests, wildlife poster con- 
tests, etc. Wildlife exhibits can be sponsored 
by various clubs, window displays can be 
made—any number of demonstrations and 
activities can be carried on in an effort to 
keep all of us conservation and wildlife 
minded. 


Full support should also be given the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation in its endeavors 
to help teach school children more about wild 
creatures and their economic, esthetic, and 
recreational values. 





OLD SHELL CASES 


Sportsmen who have saved shell cases for 
National Defense should turn them over to 
the same local government defense service 
which solicited old aluminum sometime ago. 
Or, if there is no such agency in their com- 
munity, the casings could be sold to local 
collectors of old metals. 





GAME COMMISSION 





Photo by C. Gordon Krieble 


Environmental section of Commission’s Live Fur-bearing animal exhibit at the State Farm 


Show in January. 


All of the fur-bearers were displayed in their natural enevironment and 


the demonstration evoked much commendation. 
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OUR BILL’S GONE TO THE ARMY 


By Stanley Cooper 
Division of Accounting and Budget 


From way up in Perry County in a town called Marysville, 

There came to our Department a chap by the name of Bill. 

He was quite a lad, this Miller guy, as could be plainly seen 

And coming from those Perry shores he naturally was quite green. 
’Tis said he was a prizefighter adept with either fist, 

But when he drew his right arm back he almost always missed. 
We cut him down to just his size; some of us tougher boys 

And proved the pugilistic myth was just a lot of noise. 

Bill quickly found his way around and mastered all the ropes. 
His game-kill work exceeded even Mr. Slaybaugh’s fondest hopes. 
Our Bill is quite a lady’s man as you can see here, tonight. 

By glancing at the charming girl just seated at his right. 

But Bill’s gone to the army and you can bet, perhaps 

When he comes marching back to us there’ll be a lot less Japs. 
For Bill’s a mighty hunter as you have probably heard, 

No this isn’t just a fable ’cause it’s gospel every word. 

Year ago Bill went deer hunting and chased them out of breath 
And throwing his mighty gun away, he clubbed them all to death. 
Yes, Bill’s gone to the army; we must write to him somehow 
Better not send it to McArthur for it'll be yardbird Miller, now. 
It’s kinda tough to see you go, it’s hard to say goodbye 

We'll be exceedingly fortunate to find a better guy. 

We're not much at fancy words, of which we dare not boast 

So if you’ll please excuse us, we'll present this simple toast. 

Bill: you’ve served the Game Commission in a manner staunch and true 
So as a final gesture, we just say Godspeed to you. 














ANOTHER WEEKLY BROADCAST 


Johnny (John G.) Mock active in local and 
national sportsmen’s circles for almost a third 
of a century, conductor of the “All Outdoors” 
column in the Pittsburgh Press for the past 
11 years and past president of the Outdoor 
Writers’ Association of America, assumed fur- 
ther duties in the interests of sportsmen 
when he recently took on the conduction of 
the “Iron City Lodge”, a program sponsored 
by a Pittsburgh business firm, and dedicated 
exclusively to those who find sport with rod 
and gun. 

The program goes on the air each Tuesday 
evening at 10:30 over station KQV, the Pitts- 
burgh outlet for the blue network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 


BOOK REVIEW 


For the teacher or pupil interested in a 
general alJ-around manual on the conserva- 
tion of our forests, soil, fish and wildlife, a 
recent contribution entitled “Our Land and 
Our Living” by John Caldwell, James Bailey 
and Richard Watkins of the Tennessee State 
Conservation Department, should fill the bill. 

Beginning with a fine description of how 
our world is made a really fascinating story 
of the soil, waters, forests, people, wildlife 
resources, and our buried treasures in the 
way of minerals is delightfully unfolded. 

Profuse with illustrations and examples this 
manual should be a part of every teacher’s 
and every home library. It is good reading 
and good education for young and old alike. 





Photo by Robert Parlaman 


Lucky hunters with two fine deer—8-point left, and 9-point—killed near Bakersville, Somerset 
County. 





WILLIAM MILLER 


RECALLED TO SERVICE 

Gilbert L. Bowman, Thornhurst, Land 
Management Protector, was recalled to Mili- 
tary Service, and reported to Camp Lee, 
Virginia, January 14, 1942. 

David Titus, Clarendon, Land Management 
Protector was recalled January 26, destina- 
tion unknown. 

James S. Arthurs, Brookville, Sr. Asst. 
Game Land Engr., Division of Lands, was 
recalled for Military Service, January 29. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Corporal Clarence A. Cunningham, a for- 
mer salaried employee of the Game Commis- 
sion, was killed when a U. S. bomber crashed 
near Spokane, Washington, on December 17, 
1941. Clarence, who was employed at the 
Jordan Game Farm from 1933 to 1936, was a 
Bombardier on the plane. Funeral services 
were held at Leesburg on December 29, and 
burial at the Harlansburg Cemetery. 





POPULAR SUGGESTIONS 

This suggestion has been made by a great 
many readers of GAME NEWS who feel that 
hunting and conservation in general will be 
improved immeasurably once every hunter 
realizes what a big job the Game Commission 
is doing for the sportsmen. 

“Why not increase the hunting license fee 
to $2.50 and include GAME NEWS with same? 
They could all stand a little GAME NEWS, 
none are so good that they don’t need it.”— 
Roy Kurtz, Pittsburgh. Pa. 





ALL OUT FOR DEFENSE 

Game Protector Robert Parlaman, District 
G-11, reports that the Clairton Sportsmen’s 
Association, Allegheny County, recently pur- 
chased $10,000 worth of National Defense 
Bonds and is contemplating buying that many 
more. The McKeesport association also went 
100% American and purchased $1,500 worth 
of bonds. Both organizations curtailed, their 
proposed club-house building programs in 
order to go all out for defense. 
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Game Protector Ernest Hunsinger, Potter County, standing in front of Food Plot Mixture on 
Game Lands No. 515A. 


GAME FOOD PLOTS 


N these days of National Emergency, when 

everyone is strenuously engaged in war 
preparation, our thoughts more than ever 
before rightly are turned in the direction of 
our country’s welfare. Experience in the past 
has proven that wildlife plays an important 
part in war, as well as in peace times, by 
furnishing much needed recreation, and also 
in providing food supplies. We sincerely hope 
that there will be no blackout for wildlife 
in Pennsylvania at this time when we are 
bending every effort toward National De- 
fense. 


It is, of course, unnecessary to point out to 
those interested in wildlife the vital necessity 
of providing it with an adequate supply of 
food and cover. An abundant supply of wild- 
life cannot be had without these funda- 
mentals. 


The Game Commission is doing everything 
possible to develop an extensive program of 
food and cover planting. Since funds for this 
and many other worthy purposes must be 
restricted by the budget, the Commission has 
been confining its planting projects to the 
State Game Lands and Game Refuges only. 


If the work is to be carried on over other 
areas, especially those privately owned, it 
will be necessary for sportsmen and others 
interested in wildlife to assist by making 
their clubs, or themselves, responsible for 
the improvement of a particular game area. 
Many organizations and individuals have 
been quite active in this connection in the 
past, and it is extremely gratifying to note 
the increasing interest in the improvement of 
wildlife habitats. 


Very often the most satisfactory results can 
be obtained by arranging with farmers to 
plant plots of game food or to leave some of 
their grain stand along the edges of woodlots 
or other cover. Clubs and individuals have 
found that, in many cases, farmers have been 
willing to plant plots where the seed was 
furnished for them, and to leave a few rows 
of other grain crops remain uncut upon the 
payment of a very nominal amount. 


Pennsylvania Game Food and Cover Plot 
Mixture 


During the past year, ten tons of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Food and Cover Plot Mixture 
were planted by sportsmen and others in the 
State. Arrangements were made again this 
year to have the mixture made up. As in 
the past, bids were received from a number 
of reliable seed houses, and the low bidder 
this year is the Seaboard Seed Company, 701 
South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
price is 7c per pound delivered in the State. 


A circular giving information concerning 
the mixture can be obtained from the Division 
of Game Land Management, Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg. 


In order that our valuable wildlife will not 
be forgotten in the stress of activities at this 
time, it is hoped that many organizations and 
individuals will arrange for the planting of 
the food plot mixture during the coming 
spring. 


Anyone interested in getting a supply of the 
seed mixture should order direct from the 
company mentioned above and send remit- 
tance with the order. Please remember that 
the material should be planted in good soil, 
and at the rate of not more than 12 or 15 
pounds per acre. 


More detailed information on the planting 
of food plots and in improving living condi- 
tions for wildlife is contained in the “Com- 
mission’s Bulletins No. 11 (More Food for 
Upland Game) and No. 16 (Wildlife in the 
Farm Program). Both of these bulletins are 
free and may be secured from the Harrisburg 
office of the Game Commission. 


We would like to take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation to the many 
groups and individuals who have assisted in 
this program in the past. We sincerely hope 
that this assistance will be continued again 
this year and that other groups, likewise, will 
join in providing wildlife with food and 
cover. 


OTTER IS NOT FOE OF TROUT 


The otter, important Michigan furbearer, is 
not a serious foe of trout, state game men 
say, despite the belief on the part of many 
anglers that poor trout fishing often is due 
to the presence of otters on a stream. 

“The examination of otter stomachs so far 
indicates that the otter is not an important 
predator of trout,” says H. D. Ruhl, chief of 
the game division of the conservation depart- 
ment. 


Otters do eat some fish, Ruhl concedes, but 


the bulk of their diet consists of rough fish,. 


crawfish, frogs and similar items. 


There is only one district in Michigan 
where otter damage to trout is serious enough 
to warrant a reduction in the otter popula- 
tion, Ruhl reports. That is on the AuSable 
River and its branches. 


In all other sections of the lower peninsula 
the otter is in serious danger of depletion or 
extermination. In some areas in the upper 
peninsula it is in danger of extinction and 
in the rest of the peninsula it is either de- 
creasing in numbers or barely holding its 
own. 


Public Cares Little 


Public sentiment, on the whole, is indiffer- 
ent to the otter, Ruhl believes. 


He believes there are only 23 counties in 
Michigan where an open season should be 
permitted on otter, and then only during the 
open beaver season. Ten of the counties are 
in the upper peninsula, as follows: Houghton, 
Baraga, Iron, Marquette, Dickinson, Menomi- 
nee, Alger, Delta, Schoolcraft and Luce. The 
lower peninsula counties are Cheboygan, 
Presque Isle, Otsego, Montmorency, Alpena, 
Kalkaska, Crawford, Oscoda, Alcona, Missau- 
kee, Roscommon, Ogemaw and Iosco. 





We don’t want a universal dictator in this 
country. You know how it is at home. 





Photo by Nick DeNormandie, Washington, Pa. 


A %75-foot fall was only an incident to this raccoon. 
Startled by linemen near Laboratory, he dashed up 
a steel high tension line tower and perched on an 
insulator 75 feet from the ground, Linemen turned 
off the 132,000 volts of electrictiy passing through 
the wires at his feet and he ran out the wire and 
was shaken off. Picked up stunned, he was carried 
to the underbrush, where he recovered and finally 
sauntered away. The picture shows the raccoon on 
his unusual perch.—Washington, Pa. Reporter. 
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HUNTERS LUCKY 


Seven hunters from the district believe 
they have established a record in hunting 
for the season, for the group returned home 
from Potter County only after two days of 
hunting with their limit of six bucks. They 
were assured that it was a record for Potter 
County. 

The group left Sunday for Potter County, 
began hunting Monday morning, with one of 
the members bringing down a buck, and late 
Tuesday afternoon the sixth deer was shot. 
They returned home Wednesday. 

Prize of the group was the 200-pound seven 
point buck by John “Bus” Andrews, of 
Greensburg, R.D. 2. It was Andrews’ first 
deer. The other kills were: 

Stanley Newill, Mt. Pleasant, R. D. 2, six 
point buck, 140 pounds; Raymond Newill, Mt. 
Pleasant, R. D. 1, seven point buck, 150 
pounds; William Andrews, Greensburg, R. D. 
2, eight point buck, 150 pounds; Henry Hubert, 
Mt. Pleasant, R. D. 1; Owen L. Helfferich, 
Latrobe, 2. D.1, seven point buck, 135 pounds. 

Ross Pfeifer, Norvelt, Section A, was the 
only member of the hunting party who re- 
turned home without a deer. 

Andrews, his companions said, did not get 
his deer without some difficulty, and they 
recounted the following story as to how it 
was finally bagged: 

Andrews had just shot his quarry, had hung 
his hunting coat on its rack and was pro- 
ceeding to bleed it, when it jumped up and 
headed off through the brush. Stanlev Newill 
and Owen Helfferich, who were both stand- 
ing near fumbled hastily for their rifles 
which were lying on the ground nearby and 
managed to put two shots through the hunt- 
ing coat but missed the buck. 

However, a third shot brought it down 
again, and then Andrews with the help of 
his hunting companions tried to get his coat 
from the deer’s antlers. But the animal was 
still struggling, and the melee which ensued 
resulted in two of the hunters being thrown 
in the brush and scratched before they sub- 
dued the deer—Robert Parlaman, Game 
Protector District G-11. 





THE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 


Although slow to accept Minnesota as a 
home, the Hungarian partridge is now ap- 
parently firmly established in the State. The 
first Hungarian appeared in southwestern 
Minnesota between 1913 and 1914, but it was 
not until 1939 that the first open season was 
permitted. Probably they will take hold in 
Pennsylvania yet. 





George R. ‘Salutes, Jr., Deputy Game Pro- 
tector, Cambria County, says he discovered 
a skunk that had been killed while feeding 
on a dead deer along the highway. 





A good idea may come from a bad man 
but it is better to view it with suspicion. 


So far nobody has devised a better in- 
telligence test than a wife and five children. 
—Typo Graphic. 


THE MAIL BAG 


Editor's Note: The largest individual response 
to any one article in Game News came as a re- 
sult of Captain J. G. W. Dillin’s article “Don't 
Do It” in the December issue. Following is a 
letter from Captain Dillin referring to some of 
these communications. 





I received the letters you sent me approv- 
ing my articles, and I must say that I have 
gotten all told six on the two articles and 
best of all one contained a check for $10. 
I was surprised to get the one from Canada 
and at first was somewhat puzzled to know 
how Fred White got hold of the GAME 
NEWS, but it soon was explained. A friend 
of mine who knows Fred sent it to him. 


Now a word on the Whites. Fred is one 
of six boys, he is a bachelor and inherited 
the old homestead and its 500 acres of woods, 
sawmill, and big artificial lake. This is the 
only big bunch of woodland in southern On- 
tario. I first saw it in 1894—a tract of virgin 
pine and hardwood. I got a letter from him 
last September and he told me he was cut- 
ting the last of his chestnut, dead of course. 
He is a most wonderful woodsman and a 
pretty fair game shot. He got a wolf on 
one of our trips. 


The last hunt we had together was far 
up in the Nippissing district. There were 
eleven in the party. His father was in the 
party. We divided into two camps. Our total 
kill was 58 deer and 6 moose. I got an im- 
mense moose. Mr. White estimated his weight 
at 1500 pounds. I got him with the old 303 
Savage; one shot only. 





coxa = pee: 8 


Photo by Howard F. Hoffman 


Besides having an extra spike growing from the 
base of its right antler, the above deer, killed on 
Game Lands No. 70, Wayne County, by Charles 
Waivel, had horns with very little symmetry. 
The animal weighed 165 Ibs. hog dressed. 


On this trip I got four grouse with my 
pistol. Saw a big cock standing on a log at 
15 feet away performing all sorts of antics 
as a drummer. He paid not the slightest at- 
tention to me. After I tired of his antics I 
took him to camp for potpie. I always car- 
ried a pocket gun for companionship. I made 
seven trips up into that great country. This 
is the first season for 55 years that I did not é 
hunt deer somewhere. 


I feel that only a small number of deer 
has been killed. A very wise thing to reduce 
the herd. 


The article in November by John Phillips 
was an exceedingly interesting one to me. 
It recalled old memories, especially the deer 
in the Capitol Museum I shot on South 
Mountain, Cumberland County, November 
1906. He dressed 164 pounds, and was not 
fat. He was running rapidly, jumping clear 
over the low scrub at about 90 yards, Got 
him first shot with the 303. In all my hunts 
I never saw a bear. I am a hoodoo on bear. 
I got a 19% pound gobbler in Bedford County 
with my 45-90 Winchester. There were three 
big ones together. They jumped together. 
My companion who stood beside me fired 
two barrels with B.B. and did not get a 
feather. I am anxious to learn the results 
of the 1941 season. Best wishes and thanks.— 
Dillin. 


“The 1941 game season is now a matter of 
history, and the game report sent in. The 
big game season was rather disappointing, 
although there seemed to be more game than 
the take would indicate, due in a great part 
to weather conditions which were very favor- 
able to the elusive deer. This was a break 
for the deer which will go far toward a good 
season in 1942. 


“Our party of ten spent three days in the 
deer country, and by actual count we saw 
well over 100 deer in the days we hunted; 
some of these may have been bucks but were 
too far off to definitely identify. We did, how- 
ever, cover considerable territory during this 
time as we were actually on a scouting trip 
for new hunting grounds and believe we 
have been successful in finding what seems 
to be very good deer country, and are laying 
our plans for the 1942 season. 


“The ground we have selected is quite a 
tract of land, and we went haywire on most 
of our drives due to unfamiliarity with the 
ground and the lack of accurate detailed 
maps of this section. In fact, we were so 
badly twisted up that we had some difficulty 
in returning to our base. This was partly 
due to the fact that we believe in working 
the more remote and inaccessible ridges, and 
are willing to walk five or six miles away 
from the highway. That there must have 
been CCC roads or other trails which would 
have brought us out we are certain; however, 
lacking knowledge of these we were forced 
to strike cross country on a compass course 
which made tough traveling.”—Jerome S. 
Heffner, Emmaus, Pa. 





“Just a line to tell you how I enjoy read- 
ing the articles in Game News. I was raised 
on a farm and know woods life quite well. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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BERKS COUNTY CHAPTER ACTIVE 

The Berks County Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, Reading, is one 
of the most active sportsmen’s organizations 
in the State as far as youth movements go. 
For years it has been working with the Boy 
Scouts, which troops have earned contest 
points over a period of a year in the follow- 
ing five branches of conservation: Bird-house 
building, willow shoot planting along the 
streams, eliminating soil erosion and provid- 
ing shade and insect life for food for fish, 
erecting Game Commission posters, build- 
ing of and maintaining game shelters and 
feeding stations. 

Last year the educational committee of the 
Chapter distributed over 6,000 pieces of 
literature, and carried on a very energetic 
and far-reaching press, magazine and radio 
publicity campaign. Many public addresses 
were also made before schools, and an essay 
contest was sponsored in which 175 beauti- 
ful colored posters on conservation of woods, 
water and wildlife were entered by city and 
county high school students, for which cash 
prizes were awarded. All of the posters were 
displayed in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium and 
subsequently in the windows of two main 
street stores. The winning posters were 
framed and shown at the National Conven- 
tion in Washington. 

The League has also been raising pheasants 
each year in its own pens at the County 
Prison Farm. Last year a quail pen was 
constructed and the association is successfully 
raising bobwhites for stocking purposes. 


The Sportsmen’s Club of Iselin sponsored 
a bear and deer shooting contest allocating 
three grand prizes for killing the largest bear 
and the largest deer with the most points to 
the rack. The deer to be eligible had to be 
killed in either Indiana or Armstrong Coun- 
ties. Apparently none of the members killed 
any bears, and only two killed deer; namely, 
Joe Petricid (8-point) and Geno Beni (5- 
point), and the deer prizes were awarded 
them. 
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Three Scouts of Troop 8, Calvary Reformed Church, Reading, being presented the 
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‘*Berks 


County Chapter Conservation Plaque’’ for gaining the most points in the Annual Conservation 


Contest, by President of the Berks County Chapter of the I. W. L. A. 


Left to right—Jack 


Bingaman (13), Edward Hinkel (13), Carl Greenawald (12), and President John 8S. Rhoda. 
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Prize winning posters from the students of the city High Schools. 


A farmer visited his son’s college. Watch- 
ing students in a chemistry class, he was told 
they were looking for universal solvent. 


What’s that? 
A fluid that will disolve any- 


Farmer: 

Student: 
thing. 

Farmer That’s a great idea. When you 
find it, what are you going to keep it in? 


Farmer Hawkins was complaining to his 
wife that he could find no old clothes to put 
on the scarecrow. 


Wife (nopefully): Well, there’s that flashy 
suit son wore at college last year. 


Farmer Hawkins: Yeah, but I want to scare 
the crows, not make ’em laugh.—Skits by 
Typo Graphic. 
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Conservation posters displayed at the Building Show through the courtesy of Clarence L. Ebbert 
and the Builders Exchange. 


One Preacher, Six Bears, 
Two Women, Nine Shirttails 
Mixed Up in Hunting Story 


From Williamsport Sun 


Here’s a hunting story which has so much 
to it that we’re not certain we've got it all 
right. 


It would take a blueprint and a movie reel 
with sound accompaniment to present all the 
details in their proper order. 


The story is told by a preacher who went 
a-hunting—although not on a Sunday morn- 
ing. He didn’t meet a great big “grizzly 
bear” as did the preacher in an old song— 
but he met no less than four black bears. 


The preacher tells the story, in which figure 
a number of hunters, six bears, numerous rifle 
shots, two women who were too interested 
in what they saw to be scared, nine severed 
shirttails (a penalty for missing a shot at big 
game) and a grand score of one dead bear. 

The Rev. J. Ray Houser, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, is the preacher of 
the story, the scene of which is the Texas 
and Blockhouse Club property in the north- 
ern part of Lycoming County. The time was 
Wednesday, opening day of the bear season. 


A party of nine hunters started a drive to 
rout out bears and had the unexpected ex- 
perience of arousing six of the animals. Dr. 
H. L. Stem of Canton had the first shooting, 
followed by Luther Heiney of Newberry, 
Ralph Steinbacher of South Williamsport and 
Al Raynor of Williamsport. W. Herbert Poff, 
next in line, didn’t see the bears. 


Sees Four Bears 


Mr. Houser, stationed near a road saw four 
of the bears and got a shot or two without 
effect. Thinking to head off the animals, 
which he thought were going across Saw- 
mill Hollow, he ran along the road. At this 
point two women enter into the picture. They 
heard the shooting, saw some of the action 
and stopped their car, getting out on the 
road. 


Mr. Houser was attracted by the women’s 
calls that “down here they are,” but couldn’t 
see the bears from where he stood. Then 
the bears decided to cross the road. Two 
adults undeterred by the presence of the 
women, chose to cross within ten feet of 
them. Mr. Houser could see the bears and 
was within good shooting distance, but 
couldn’t shoot because of the presence of the 
women. Then the other two bears put in their 
appearance, coming up to the road within 
a few feet of the preacher and lingering 
there for a time. They weren’t fair game, 
however, being cubs under legal weight. 


“Why don’t you shoot ’em?” the women 
called. The preacher said that he could not 
shoot them, as they were cubs. “Shoot them 
anyway!” the women advised, but their ad- 
vice was not taken. 


The two adult bears made a quick getaway 
without further shooting, to the regret of the 
women, who showed not the least fright 
about being so close to wild bears. 


“We should have shoo-ed them down to 
you,” one of the women said. 


Victory Dinner 


Howard Heiney, of Williamsport, one of the 
members of the party, got his bear that day. 
That night there was a “victory dinner” at 
the club—with eight shirttails hung up as 
evidence that as many members of the party 
had shots at game and missed. 


Next day a ninth shirttail was added to 
the list. Al Raynor again had shooting, scor- 
ing another miss. 


We cannot vouch that every item in this 
story is related exactly as it happened. Just 
what happens in such an exciting series of 
events is hard to reconstruct. It is beyond 
question, however, that the hunt produced 
what the Rev. Mr. Houser is telling as “a 
whale of a bear story.” 





Mother Nature, so they say 

On a cold and wintry day 

Searched her coverts, fields and meads 
Seeking food for wildlife needs. 


Not a single bit she found 

On the trees or on the ground 

Then she cried in her despair: 
“Farmers, Sportsmen—Don’t you care? 


Leave some cover, plant some grain— 
I will send the sun and rain, 

In another year you'll see 

Game increase abundantly. 


Lend a hand, we'll work together 
Thru the spring and summer weather 
Then when autumn leaves are shed 
All my creatures shall be fed.” 


Mary A. Swope. 





Photo by Robert Parlaman 


Group of Fairhope Rod and Gun Club members around recently constructed pheasant pen at 
rear of club house. 
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A Night Out With Three-Toes 


hind him, and Farmer John in front block- 
ing his path to the creek. In a moment Old- 
Three-Toes recovered from the shock of 
seeing his paths blocked, for his agile little 
brain conceived a plan whereas he back- 
tracked for about 50 feet, then cut off and 
paralleled his old track for another 50 feet 
where he heard the hound getting too close 
and headed for a rock ledge that was in the 
direction of his den. Old-Three-Toes hated 
to climb this ledge as he knew that Farmer 
John had planted some of his fox traps along 
its length. And Old-Three-Toes was afraid 
that he might accidently stumble into one of 
the traps like he did many years ago; that’s 
where he lost two of his toes and came to be 
known by the hunters who saw his tracks 
as “three-toes.” 


But Old-Three-Toes was desperate. He 
knew that he had to take that chance rather 


Wild Pigeon 


“Hounds on the Mountain.” Resuming, 
pigeoneer Starr says: “Many attempts were 
made to mate the passenger pigeon with the 
blue rock, carrier, homer, and other of the 
pigeons, in the hope of combining its endur- 
ance and speed with their known intelligence 
and love of home, but without success, thus 
demonstrating it to be to my satisfaction not 
a pigeon, but a dove. 


“It has, however, been bred with the 
mourning or Carolina dove and the young, 
mated again with the ‘Carolinas’, have proved 
fertile. The bird was the largest of the fam- 
ily, males measuring close to 17 inches. It 


than take sanctuary in a tall tree where he 
didn’t have a chance of escaping the accuracy 
of Farmer John’s thunder stick that he had 
seen him use so effectively on members of 
the snake family. 


Just the thoughts of that made him climb 
in a frenzy of haste, leaving a trail of rattling 
stones behind him, meanwhile keeping his 
little black nose busy trying to scent a trap 
before he stepped into it and thinking to 
himself, if I make the top without getting 
caught I'll have easy sailing from there on 
to my den. 


After what seemed an eternity he reached 
the top of the ledge without hearing the 
sickening click of steel against flesh. And 
with a glad heart on reaching the flat he 
looked up and saw looming against the sky- 


bred readily in confinement and although 
quite hardy, must be sheltered during the 
winter if kept over for stool pigeon purposes. 


“This bird was as national in the colors of 
its plumage as in the limit of its range for I 
do not think it left the United States. It was 
not local except as food attracted, but through 
the year ranged from the lakes to the gulf, 
and to the lakes again. Its head and back 
were blue, while the throat and breast were 
red, and its underfeathering white. The 
markings of the wing covers, flights and tail 
feathers were black, the two middle feathers 
of the tail being wholly of that color. 
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Continued from Page 12 


line the tops of the red oaks with their 
wild-grape vines that spelled safety to him, 
He lost no time in getting to the first tree 
in this stand of oaks and even less time in 
scaling the tree and crossing the grape-vines 
that led to his den, where he entered and 
turned lying down with his head looking out 
the entrance. He watched as Farmer John 
came up to where his dog was barking tree, 
and tried to spot him with his five-cell flash- 
light up among the grape-vines that sur- 
rounded his den. When Farmer John’s light 
finally came to rest on the mouth of his den 
he quickly slid back in where he wasn’t 
visible. And he heard the Farmer say, let’s 
go u.ome dog, that son of a gun has beat us to 
his den again. With that, Old-Three-Toes 
promptly curled up and went to sleep for- 
getting that he had ever been out of his den 
that night. 


Continued from Page 18 


“The neck and front especially in the 
spring was rich in iridescent hues, causing 
old people to style it ‘red breast.’ The eye 
was a fiercely flaming red, and the legs and 
feet a purplish red shade.” 


“Uncle” Charlie Dickinson, Mr. Starr’s old 
contemporary, says that in a certain number 
of instances pure white wild pigeons appear- 
ed. One he saw in McKean County was daz- 
zling in the wintry sunlight and he stated, 
“resembled Christmas confectionery with its 
snow white graceful body, contrasted with 
the flaming red eyes and feet.”—Altoona 
Tribune, Dec. 29, 1941. 


RECORDS OF BIG GAME ANIMALS 


In response to our request for records of 
big game animals set forth on page 32 of the 
December issue we have received the fol- 
lowing from Norman Applegate, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 

Length on outside curve A ....21 inches 

Circumference of main beam B 3% inches 


Circumference of burr C ...... 6 inches 

Greatest Wpbeed DBD... . 666 esi sec. 17 inches 
; _Right 5 

Number of Points on each horn: Left 4 


Exact locality where killed. .Bradford Co. 
oe ee December 1, 1941 
By whom killed...... Norman Applegate 

Address .... Bloomsburg, Col. Co., Pa. 
Remarks: Left front horn disfigured, 
possibly in fight with other buck, who can 
beat it? 





Men, it is said, are better car‘drivers than 
women but the ladies are the better at driv- 
ing men. 


When you begin to know that you don't 
know anything, then, my son, you begin to 
know. 


Yes, charity should begin at home, but 
most of us don’t stay home long enough t0 
begin it—Typo Graphic. 
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The Hunter, His Origin, His Equipment 





This wanton destruction of cover and forest 
depleted our game supply. Some species have 
become forever extinct. Other species have 
been saved just in the nick of time—and 


FOX HUNTING NOTES 





UR experiences with the deer drag as a 
method of breaking hounds off deer are 

as follows. Our deer having passed on to the 
Happy Hunting Ground we had nothing to 
make the drag with. Finally we thought of 
the Zoo. So we dispatched a young man with 
a tremendous burlap bag. Never having been 
in the city before he got lost and did not 
reach the Zoo until nearly closing time. After 
considerable argument he persuaded the of- 


may have a chance to survive through care- 
ful management, wise conservation and good 
sportsmanship. 


We cannot continue to denude our forests, 
allow uplands to erode, and needlessly drain 
our swamps and marshes without diminish- 
ing the earth’s water-table and moisture con- 
tent. This is bound to produce drought when 
thus affected—even as we are now widely 
suffering from a prolonged drought that has 
parched field as well as forest, and is serious. 
ly affecting our domestic life as well as our 
wildlife. 


We cannot continue to destroy our rivers— 
like the Schuylkill—and maintain health, 
sport and needful recreation ... 


If we are to hand to posterity, something 
better than this generation received, we must 
cooperate with our Creator by helping Him 
to build and restore His handiwork—not 
destroy it... 


As we take to field and forest this coming 
hunting season, which we are looking for- 
ward to with keen anticipation, let us not 
see the pound of flesh from the fallen trophy, 
but the glory of the outdoors, the freedom 
of the forest—our wonderful heritage that is 
still our privilege to endow. Lets protect that 
sacred birthright with all our might. 


ficials he was sane, and they finally allowed 
him to stuff his bag full of “saturated” deer 
straw. And with his tremendous bag cram- 
med full of this odoriferous bouquet the 
young man started for the main gate. The 
shades of night were falling fast; the closing 
hour had come and gone. The young man 
found himself locked in. 


He was one of the shortest men I’ve ever 
seen, and must have presented a very pixie- 
like figure as he wandered in the gloaming 
under his huge sack, like a Walt Disney 
dwarf with Santa Claus’ bag. 

This Nimrod Kris Kringle had not proceed- 
ed far when he was stopped by some officer 
or watchman who asked what he was doing 
in the Zoo grounds after the closing hour, 
and what he had in the bag. When “Santa” 
told him he had deer excreta in it,—he used 
more colloquial terminology,—the official got 
furious and said he’d run him in for kidding 
an officer. So “Santa” put his bag down, 
undid the string and suggested the Zoo of- 
ficial stick his head in. He did, and was 
practically overcome. In fact, he was madder 
than ever at “Santa”, and only after detailed 
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And let us keep clean this grand sport of 
remote antiquity by rigorously practicing 
all the principles of sound conservation. Let 
us be true sportsmen, every one of us. 


« « By W. NEWBOLD ELY, M. F. H. 


explanations did he finally release him 
through the Zoo portals—firmly convinced he 
was getting a maniac off his hands. 


Finally back at the farm the next day a 
mixture was taken from the precious bag 
and put in a smaller one. This to be pulled 
by “Santa’s” younger brother mounted. The 
first horse ran away, but the second candi- 
date was sufficiently controlled to take the 
deer bag bouncing over a rather erratic 
course, ending up over the electrically charg- 
ed chicken wire laid on the ground. Inci- 
dentally, during the preparation of this wire, 
my honorary whipper-in was partially elec- 
trocuted. The hounds came listlessly gallop- 
ing along the “trail” urged on by their hunts- 
man. The writer listened expectantly for 
howls of pain as hounds would hit the wire. 
Not a sound. And when I arrived I found 
several hounds actually sitting on the flat 
wire scratching themselves. 


Why our valued whipper-in was electro- 
cuted and the hounds unscathed we shall 
never know, as the foxhunters present were 
far from expert electricians. In conclusion, 
the only one made deer-proof was the hon- 
orary whipper-in. 











THE MAIL BAG—from Page 27 


In your December issue an article by Captain 
John Dillin is not only interesting but valu- 
able also. For many years past I have read 
this man’s writings in various magazines on 
both hunting and forestry. He knows his stuff 
and writes in plain forceful English. A friend 
of mine who hunted with him years ago said 
of him, ‘Dillin is the most deadly shot I ever 


knew, and whenever we heard his riffe crack 
we felt certain of fresh liver for supper.’ 
With due appreciation, I am.”—E. Hershey, 
Philadelphia. 


“While sending in my report I could not 
resist adding a note that may be of some 
value to you. 





“Am one of those happy mortals that has 
passed middle age with a sound mind in a 
sound body. The so-called best years of my 
life had to be spent with my nose to the 
grindstone, providing a home, a little insur- 
ance, and putting the boy through college. 
From my experience the past three years, 
the best still lies ahead. 


(Next Page) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Book of Birds—By Gilbert Grosvenor 
and Alexander Whetmore, furnished in two 
volumes: Here is something for old and 
young alike, for the seasoned ornitholo ; 
for the amateur bird student, for the spo 
man, for the child in school. It con 
everything a bird book should have, includ. 
ing 204 pages of full colored plates showing 
950 birds, 37 splendid articles by foremost 
naturalist authors, 633 bird biographies, and 
232 action photographs. All in all it containg 
749 pages. Volume I deals with the birds that 
cruise the coast and inland waters—pelicans, 
cormorants, loons and grebes; ocean bidrs 
such as albatrosses, gallinules, pelicans, etc; 
ibises, flamingos, swans, ducks, eagles, hawks, 
geese, game birds, and birds of the northern 
seas. Volume II deals interestingly and en- 
terainingly with song birds, their economie 
value, how to encourage them around the 
home, as well as some very interesting notes 
on the season movements of birds as reveal- 
ed by bird banders. Published by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Department B-4, 
Washington, D. C. 








American Conservation—By Ovid Butler, 
Editor of the American Forests Magazine: 
The purpose of this volume is to present @ { 
graphic picture of our organic natural 
sources, the part they have played in the 
development of the country, the manner and 
consequences of their use, and the spread 
of the conservation movement from its be- 
ginning in the United States down to the 
present time. The early forests, the beginnin 
of forest exploitation, the story of lumberi 
the dawn of conservation, National Fores 
and National Parks, state forestry and sta 
parks, Indian forests, forest research, fore: 
insects and diseases, conservation of the soil 
the problems of water, the Public Domain 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, conservation 
and the Lumber Code are just some of th 
subjects covered in the twenty-six chapte 
of conservation history—all told graphica 
and briefly in picture and in story. Published 
by the American Forestry Association, Wash 
ington, D. C.; price $2.50. 
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“The call of the outdoors can now be yields 
ed to, the things we wished to do but nevé 
could because of being too busy. This 
life at its best. 


“The fact that I have no deer to my credi 
does not mean that there are none. Th 
are plentiful. Counted 29 on the openin 
day, all without antlers. Every night we cé 
see deer with antlers under our apple tree 
and the woods are full of evidence that the 
is no scarcity. 


“In order that you may realize that I know 
something about the subject I may add that 
I am serving a Rural Delivery mail row 
of 51 miles nearly all within the Natio 
Forest area in Elk and McKean Countié 
and see deer practically every day. Further= 
more, from April to July I fish practically 
every stream in this area and from July % 
November fish the Allegheny River for bass. 
—Richard E. Klinger, Kane, Pa. 
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